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The Dublin Review 


JAN., FEB., MARCH, 1918 


LORD ACTON: A STUDY" 


ORD ACTON’S name is a flag, as George Eliot 
would say, over disputed territory. In a style more 
historical, it belongs to the Debatable Land. He that 
bore it is the glory of Catholics, for they trained and 
taught him to become the “‘ most erudite man in Europe ” 
of his own generation. But he is our burden also and our 
embarrassment ; since we must allow that hardly any 
writer, not professedly the foe of Catholic dogma, has left 
such violent pages to be quoted by a censorious world, in 
condemnation of Popes and their policy, during seven 
hundred years. He is of us, yet in effect against us. Did 
he die in communion with Rome? Certainly he did. 
Nevertheless, from this correspondence it might be 
argued that his submission had the appearance of 
diplomacy, as in the case of ‘Talleyrand—a supposition | 
do not grant, in view of the reasons hereafter to be set 
down. Lord Acton was neither Protestant nor Gallican ; 
he never joined the Old Catholics. ‘There were, perhaps, 
in the heyday of those quarrels about the Vatican decrees, 
some among ourselves who would have looked upon his 
departure from us with a sense of relief. But he did not 
go; the authorities whom his declarations barely satisfied 
took no steps to convert a scandal into a crisis; and we 
now reap the benefit of their wise moderation. How could 
we rejoice at losing a man like Acton ? Hestood high on 
the catalogue of scholars and statesmen formed by the 
Church and, as it were, predestined to her service in the age 
that followed upon the French Revolution. We cannot 


* Selections from the Correspondence of the First Lord Acton. Edited by 
J. N. Figgis, Litt.D., and Reginald Vere Laurence, M.A. Vol. I. (Longmans.) 
And Lord Acton’s other Works. 
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sever him in history from these illustrious figures. If we 
recall with pride Chateaubriand, De Maistre, and the 
earlier Lamennaisin France; or Gérres, Friedrich Schlegel, 
and Méhler among Germans; or again, Manzoni, Balbo, 
Rosmini, to quote no others, in the Italian Risorgimento 
surely it will be always impossible not to bring Acton’s 
name and achievements to the front when we discuss the 
notables of Catholicism in England since the Emancipa- 
tion. We cannot disown him, nor would he ever have 
desired it. And in this peculiar situation lies the tragedy 
of his life, where we too find our part. 

I knew Lord Acton a little ; while recognizing, as did 
all the world, his unrivalled power of mind in its own 
province, I felt often critical of his judgments and would 
not have trusted various of his conclusions regarding men 
or books. The elements of greatness in him were un- 
deniable. He seemed to be the Napoleon of Literature, 
and to conquer libraries as the Corsican won battles by 
unsleeping energy. No one, it has been said, required to 
tell him a thing twice, or to explain his meaning to a 
listener who saw all round it in a single glance. With a 
memory as universal as Macaulay’s, and probably more 
exact, he summed up the past, not in picturesque out- 
lines but as an intellectual whole expressing ideas and 
revealing laws of life. His mind worked among infinite 
details, but subdued them to a standard. From sheer 
concentration of knowledge his utterances became in- 
creasingly oracular with lapse of years. Hence again, we 
read in his editors of “ that grave and deliberate irony 
and that mastery of subtlety, allusion, and wit, which 
make his interpretation an adventure and his judgment 
a sword.” 

Acton was indeed Draconian when he judged prin- 
ciples or policies; and, though wishing to be in 
charity with all men, he ‘wrought his vast information 
up into a system of more than Puritanic intolerance 
towards whatever he deemed crime or injustice. Dr. 
Creighton remarked once playfully, but in earnest to our 
Rhadamanthus, “ I see that from your point of view, I 
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am not made of stern enough stuff to write history. 
I have too much natural pietas—mentem mortalia 
tangunt.” Despite his continual research, Lord Acton 
was capable of falling into serious errors like other and 
less unwearied students. He could even lose the true 
perspective of events, and deal unfairly with fine charac- 
ters by leaving out the historic variable which we call 
Time. On this essential defect in his philosophy we 
shall have to observe later. But self-interest, meanness, 
malignity, envy, and—I am going to say a strong thing— 
conscious violation of the articles of Catholic belief, were 
foreign to this lofty nature, which ideals of truth, right, 
and freedom inspired, though, alas ! under the cloud and 
in the storm of human conflict, where so frequently 
‘ignorant armies clash by night.” We shall not know 
the real Acton until in him we discern once more that 
embodiment of a noble, an heroic spirit visited, and in 
part overcome, by a deluding dream, which is among the 
saddest of dramatic situations. No little splendour of 
persons and scenes enhances the story. It moves about 
Aldenham, Oscott, Munich, Boston, London, Paris, 
Rome, on the Riviera, and by the Tegernsee, where at 
last the curtain falls. But now let us try to get a closer 
view of the man who might have done such great things 
in defence and propagation of the Catholic Faith, and 
whose life yields a stern but seasonable lesson in its very 
failures. 

Though professing always to distinguish between ideas 
—the “‘ impersonal forces ”’ which, as he said, determined 
the course of history—and the individual men in and 
through whom these ‘* Dynasts ” (to borrow a word from 
Thomas Hardy) achieved their effects, Acton was sus- 
ceptible in a rare degree to the charm and influence of 
leadership. From early youth until the day he died, his 
life was that of a disciple. As though it were all “ reflec- 
tion and reverberation,” his mind took its colour and 
gave significance to those very “ ideas,” according as it 
came under the magnetizing power of Déllinger, New- 
man, and Gladstone. ‘These three were the masters whom 
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he worshipped without fee or reward, fascinated by the 
learning of one, the personality and grace of style of 
another, the devotion to duty of a third. Yet Acton’s 
mind was alert and seemingly independent, very sure of 
itself, and hardly to be changed after it had reached a 
definite conclusion. Here, then, we discover the nodus 
or entanglement of this soul’s tragedy ; ; and it is surely 
remarkable. The disciple was also a critic. He fell away 
from Newman; he did not hesitate to withstand the 
imperious Gladstone. Nay, the time arrived when he 
saw an abyss yawning between himself and Déllinger 
which, as Acton felt with dismay, would leave him master- 
less and lonely in the world of religion. M. Bourget has 
imagined a piercingly true story in which the “ disciple ”’ 
is only too much his master’s pupil. But Acton’s fate, we 
learn in his letters to Lady Blennerhassett, was the con- 
trary ; for the master would neither grasp the scholar’s 
mind nor, when he reluctantly did so, would he accept 
its ethical verdicts on the past. To be divided from 
Newman, however painful, was only a misfortune; but 
that Dillinger should not share his innermost convictions 
was, in Acton’s view, a catastrophe which nothing could 
heal. He lost heart, laid aside his ambitious project of a 
new History of the Council of Trent, and but for that 
appointment to the Chair at Cambridge whereby he 
gained six years of work and fame, his life would have 
gone out in snuff. 

In such a pathetic fashion, seldom seen among the 
learned, did Acton interpret what had befallen him ; still 
anxious to be a disciple in the year 1879, when he was 
forty-five years old, long past the term of middle life. 
The pathos we cannot question ;. but it leaves us wonder- 
ing. Not so would Catholic opinion view the matter ; 
and the bad dream to which I[ ascribe Acton’s want of 
success dates farther back. When Holy Writ charges us 
to “call no man Rabbi,” the words, aimed originally at 
Jewish masters, draw limits to personal adherence on the 
score of learning which it is not safe to pass. Individuals 
never can be supreme in the Church; for “ One is your 
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Master, Christ.” There may be schools and scholars 
named after Augustine, ‘Thomas, Scotus, Suarez; to set 
up any one of them against the Cathedra Unitatis, what 
else is it than Private Judgment? We are not likely to 
behold a master more gifted than St. Augustine rising 
up among us; but when Jansenism construed his teaching 
amiss and sheltered itself under his authority, the Holy 
See vindicated the Doctor of Grace by condemning the 
Augustinus. We may bear in mind also that an attempt 
had been made in the very lifetime of the Saint by certain 
enthusiasts to exalt his private opinions into dogmas of 
the Faith, which they were not ; and another Saint, the 
ever-memorable Vincent of Lerins, replied to them in his 
Commonitorium, where he has given a classic form to 
the principle of Tradition and pointed to the example of 
Origen as a warning. It would be vain indeed for the 
most fervent admirers of Ignaz von Déllinger to lift him 
on a level with Origen and St. Augustine. But had he 
possessed the boundless learning of the one or equalled 
the other in subtlety and fertility of ideas, there would 
have been wanting to him still the commission to speak 
as the Church’s voice; and his Sie mihi videtur would 
carry no binding force. If, as Acton himself once quoted, 
it was Ddllinger’s ambition to “‘ set the university in the 
place of the hierarchy,” a few sentences from St. Irenzus 
would have shown him his error. 

These are elementary truths, the denial of which would 
change us all into Protestants at a stroke. They were 
strangely neglected by those German Catholic professors 
whose chief was Déllinger, and whose dream of “‘ inde- 
pendent science,”’ could it have seen fulfilment, would 
have reduced Catholic tradition to the discredited beliefs 
of yesterday. From the Munich Congress of 1863 to 
Modernism, no doubt, is a long way, but a straight path. 
The professor’s chair is one thing, the Chair of Peter is 
another, and rests on a different foundation. In the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century Catholics were called 
upon by certain learned men of their own to reconcile 
their faith and what was termed modern science, largely 
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at the cost of tradition. It was, in any view, an enterprise 
of great pith and moment to discriminate between human 
elements and divine constituents in a vast and ancient 
inheritance like historical Christianity. But one principle 
remained always beyond question. Whatsoever formed a 
part of the revealed Deposit was and must be sacred from 
attack by true Catholics. Investigation might be pur- 
sued to its utmost limits ; the Church could never allow, 
as a valid result of such inquiries, that one jot or tittle 
of her dogmatic teaching was false. 

This principle, we need scarcely observe, Dr. Déllinger 
and the school of Munich accepted in theory like all 
sincere Catholics. Yet in discussions and arguments it 
might be so dealt with as to suffer loss from hasty gener- 
alizations, or by inferences from history which seemed to 
deny it in a given case. And there was another principle 
involved in the conception of a Universal Church, whose 
teaching did not simply consist of propositions to be 
debated in lecture-rooms, but had thrown itself upon life 
and the crowd, thereby taking a definite yet exceedingly 
complicated system of opinions, practices, and customs 
more or less under its protection. This rule of govern- 
ment is known to us by the famous word “ scandal,”’ used 
in a characteristic if not peculiar sense to denote any 
course of reasoning or conduct which would tend to 
trouble the faith of the millions, to discredit lawful 
authority, or to furnish the enemies of religion with 
weapons against it. 

Pure intellect has its own interests, which may be 
summed as Knowledge and the proof of Knowledge ; 
these also are its rights, but within the sphere of in- 
tellect. On the other hand, religion is a life, and 
devotion is its chief medium; it appeals to the heart 
and the imagination as well as to the mind ; it is concrete 
and real much more than speculative ; and the Catholic 
Church has acted on mankind in spirit, in discipline, in 
visible symbols, by its imperial power and guidance of 
enthusiasm, all which are distinct from philosophy, 
science, and erudition, though not hostile to them. It 
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is plain that some sort of Concordat, or working arrange- 
ment, will often be demanded between these diverse 
claims on the mixed multitudes, all of whom a Universal 
Religion must consider. Hence the recurring difficulties 
of policy or legislation to be escaped by no social organism 
of which the object is not pure science. Now the school 
of Munich was concerned in the main with history, while 
Tubingen had thrown out on the Protestant side new and 
startling views of the Bible, its origins, composition, and 
true meaning. These were highly contentious subjects. 
But on Catholics one duty was incumbent, whatever their 
position, not to endanger the “ Faith once delivered to 
the Saints.” Research and Religion both had Truth for 
their object, but not in the same way. ‘To arrive at a 
sound “ formula of concord ”’ was the problem. 

When Sir John Acton, as he then was, began his life- 
task, which might almost be reckoned as that of translating 
German science into English idiom, he had reached his 
twenty-fifth year. Passing from Oscott, where he was 
too young to learn much from its President, Dr. Wiseman, 
to Munich and the world of Dr. Déllinger, he fell im- 
mediately under the influence of a teacher whom this 
prematurely knowing lad, at the age of fifteen, thus 
describes, in 1848: “ Altogether his advice pleases me 
extremely, and contributes to give me a high esteem and 
admiration for himself. His personal appearance is 
certainly not prepossessing. His forehead is not particu- 
larly large, and a somewhat malevolent grin seems con- 
stantly to reside about his wide low mouth. Even in 
conversation his superiority is not immediately manifest. 
He never makes the least effort to display his powers or 
his learning, and I am inclined to think that he owes more 
to his character and industry than to his innate genius. 
He is unquestionably the most cool-headed man I ever 
knew, and probably the most dispassionate. His judg- 
ment is singularly original and independent . . . His 
history is said to be full of chivalrous sentiments and 
enthusiasm; I have seen no signs of such qualities in 
him.” 
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The youth who could analyse his Professor in this 
searching style, in language as stiff as Macaulay’s at the 
same age, and as confident of itself, was fitted by descent 
and station, no less than by untiring studies and the gift 
of tongues, to become a living epitome of European 
politics ; and these endowments, while they were brought 
into play by experience on the widest public stage, pre- 
pared him to explain the century in which he lived by 
going back to its antecedents. ‘“‘ The recent past,” he 
taught his scholars at Cambridge, “‘ contains the key to 
the present time.”’ Acton was himself a striking instance. 
The historian of Lhe Decline and Fall, whose grand- 
father married into the house of Aldenham, dwells in 
his Autobiography on the “name and honours of a 
worthy family which has flourished in Shropshire since 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries.”” He sub- 
joins that “ In the eyes of the Tories the Actons may 
claim the merit of firm and untainted loyalty,” not in 
Shropshire alone but in London, where Sir Richard 
Acton was Lord Mayor in 1643, and was removed by the 
House of Commons for his attachment to the King. 
Other Actons followed the royal fortunes. And Gibbon 
relates with pride how the younger branch, with which he 
was more immediately connected, came to high estate 
abroad ; how the Chevalier Acton won renown at sea in 
the Imperial service, and lived to be Prime Minister of 
the Two Sicilies. This well-known man succeeded to the 
baronetcy and possessions of the senior branch in 1791 ; 
his grandson was Lord Acton. On the mother’s side 
Acton represented the ancient and almost princely line of 
Dalberg in Germany, who had inter-married with a 
noble Italian family, the Brignoli of Genoa. There were 
French associations too, had we space to mention them. 
And the lad’s father dying early, he became head of the 
name, while by his mother’s second marriage he found in 
Lord Granville a kind stepfather and guardian. He was 
never wealthy ; but he had the means of collecting a great 
library, now owned by the University of Cambridge. He 


spent much time in European capitals; he travelled in 
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the United States; and he was acquainted with repre- 
sentative men and women, the most eminent of their 
day. Newman once hoped that the fame of Aldenham 
might be illustrated like that of Lausanne, but more to 
our satisfaction, by a great historical classic from the 
hands of Acton. It was not tobe. ‘The Cambridge Modern 
History, projected and planned by him, holds no page of 
his writing. He cannot be said to have given the world a 
single complete book. Designing the History of Freedom 
on a scale which exceeded mortal compass, he was always 
reading for it, and left only a couple of fragments to show 
what it would be like. His remains fall into Essays, 
Lectures, and Correspondence. And we are still waiting 
for the Letters to Déllinger, which, as his editors believe, 
are the most important that he wrote. 

So we should anticipate, indeed. Déllinger, by his 
own acknowledgment, opened his thoughts to Acton 
during their long friendship more freely than to any other 
man. We may be sure that the disciple was no less frank 
in reply; and from the point of view which literature 
of this kind prefers, it would have served our turn better 
had the whole of Acton’s correspondence been published 
ac one time. It now lies dispersed in Cardinal Gas- 
quet’s volume on Lord Acton and His Circle, in the 
Letters to Mary Gladstone, with introduction by the late 
Mr. Herbert Paul; in Gladstone’s own correspondence 
selected by Mr. D. C. Lathbury; in Ward’s Life of 
Newman; and elsewhere. ‘The Essays and Lectures, 
which were at first of an impersonal character and given 
in a style without charm, never become (as the Letters 

rove that they might, had their author chosen) the con- 

dential and sparkling monologues of a mind in free talk 
with other minds. But the style changes in time and 
reveals the man. It throws off the Teuton weight and 
moves rapidly, with brilliant strokes right and left, dis- 
playing the terseness of epigram and often its malice in a 
succession of short sentences; but there is no colour in 
them, none of Macaulay’s purple, and no passionate 
pleading for a cause. Yet Acton held one cause at least 
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dear beyond life, which he named Liberty. He remarked 
of his most eminent predecessor in the Chair at Cambridge, 
“¢ Seeley is as sick as I am of the picturesque scenery of the 
historians of sense, but he does not like to go straight at 
the impersonal forces which rule the world, such as pre- 
destination, equality, divine right, secularism, congrega- 
tionalism, nationality, and whatever other ruling ideas 
have grouped and propelled associations of men.” 
Entirely unlike Carlyle, he would never worship the Hero 
in any form, except—shall we say ?—it were that of a 
German professor. He was contemptuous, more perhaps 
than the man deserved, of Buckle. He had affinities in a 
general way with Herbert Spencer; but Spencer would 
have condemned his endless reading as waste of mind on 
unmeaning gossip. Did Acton, then, fall into a sort of 
historical Pantheism when he made of individuals the 
mere instruments by which group-ideas work their will ? 
In that case we should be tempted to compare him with 
Auguste Comte, and these “‘ impersonal forces” might 
be just Humanity developing on all possible lines. But 
here his faith came to the rescue ; and when he inaugu- 
rated his course at Cambridge he “‘ went out of his way,” 
so the editors tell us who have printed his Lectures, to 
use these words, ‘*‘ The action of Christ, who has risen 
on the world which He redeemed, fails not, but increases.” 
Did Acton go out of his way? O stulti et tardi corde ! 
If Christ is the beginning and end of the world-plan, how 
can history pass Him by? How relegate Him to Sunday 
reading and the domain of sentiment, in that most amaz- 
ing English and Lutheran fashion, so that He Who is the 
First-Born of Creation becomes a fancy, a taste, a pretty 
piece of imagination for the poetical but unpractical persons 
whom learning and statecraft may overlook? When we 
bear hard on Lord Acton, as we needs must more than 
once, let us not forget this ** good confession ”’ before 


Cambridge University, in the face of a modern audience. 

Writing to the most learned of German women, the 
late Lady Blennerhassett, in February, 1879, Acton 
defines his past : 
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It is the story (he says) of a man who started in life believing 
himself a sincere Catholic and a sincere Liberal, who therefore 
renounced everything in Catholicism which was not compatible 
with Liberty, and everything in politics which was not compatible 
with Catholicity . . . I carried farther than others the Doctrin- 
aire belief in mere Liberalism, identifying it altogether with 
morality, and holding the ethical purpose to be supreme and 
sovereign. I carried this principle into the study of history 
when I had the means of getting beyond the common limits of 
printed books. ™ 


He goes on to relate in a sombre page the consequences 
as regarded his judgment of the later medieval Church, 
and the “‘ Ultramontane ”’ who, “ desiring to defend the 
Papacy, had to condone and justify its acts and laws.” 
In the retrospect this bird’s-eye view covers wide 
ground ; and it is not altogether likely that Acton, when 
he became editor of the Rambler in 1859, would have 
told the Catholic writers, whom he calls Ultramontanes, 
that “ they made the principle of assassination a law of 
the Christian Church and a condition of salvation.” Not 
likely, I repeat ; since, in March, 1862, he declared that 
“there is nothing in common between Catholic and 
Protestant intolerance. ‘The Church,” he went on to 
say, “ began with the principle of Liberty, both as her 
claim and as her rule; and external circumstances forced 
intolerance upon her, after her spirit of unity had tri- 
umphed, in spite both of the freedom she proclaimed and 
of the persecutions she suffered.” As I read Acton’s 
earlier writings on this subject, 1 construe him to 
maintain that Catholics always condemned “ aggressive ” 
intolerance, or the forcible conversion of unbelievers, 
while defending by the sword society against anarchists, 
the moral order against immoralists, the faith against 
apostates. They did not, if we may follow him at this 
stage of his opinion, place “ the necessity of intolerance 
on the simple ground of religious error” ; which was what 
Protestants did in the Sixteenth Century. Hence, to 
charge Catholics with a “ principle of assassination ”’ is to 
fly in the face of Acton’s general view. For it is not 
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murder, but the exercise of retributive justice, when 
those who are endeavouring to “ overturn the fabric of 
Christian society,” or by violence to destroy the “ religious 
foundations of the State,” suffer the pains and penalties 
which they would inflict on its defenders, if themselves 
succeeding in their designs. ‘This was the alternative 
which the Papacy had to encounter many times. 

But, undoubtedly, Acton guided his course by the 
double principle of independent science and theoretic 
Liberalism all along: 

“Have you not discovered, have I never betrayed,” he asks 
with a smile in writing to Mary Gladstone, “what a narrow 
doctrinaire [ am, under a thin disguise of levity? The Duke of 
Orleans nearly described my feelings when he spoke, testamen- 
tarily, of his religious flag and his political faith. Politics come 
nearer religion with me, a party is more like a church, error more 
like heresy, prejudice more like sin, than I find it to be with 
better men.” 


Elsewhere, to the same delightful confidante, he describes 
himself as ‘‘ possessed of a Whig devil.” ‘ Narrow” 
seems an inept word for one whose hundred definitions of 
freedom included the following: “ By liberty I mean the 
assurance that every man shall be protected in doing what 
he believes his duty against the influence of authorities 
and majorities, custom and opinion.” ‘These are words 
to take one’s breath away. On the margin of the page 
whence I quote them, a pencil has added, by way of in- 
stance, “ Mormons and anti-vaccination.” But what 
even of assassins, revolutionaries, teachers of Malthusian 
practices, and criminals who proclaim any other mission 
which the moral law forbids ? And yet, in spite of prin- 
ciples leading to anarchism, Lord Acton’s editors note of 
him that “he applied these doctrines with a rigidity 
which human affairs will not admit.” 

That is truth and common sense. To state the case 
without many words, absolute ethics cannot be reconciled 
with absolute freedom, either in the individual or in the 
social order ; nevertheless, Acton’s life was consumed in 
the vain attempt to insist on the supremacy of both. He 
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was a “‘ narrow doctrinaire,” if only for this reason, that 
he would not consider human conduct as of necessity 
*¢ clothed in circumstances.” Thus he came to judge men 
and events by an unreal, because an impossible, standard. 
The language that he fell into when certain topics were 
broached gave proof by its extraordinary violence of the 
passion which was oversetting the scales of his judgment. 
It reminds us of Carlyle’s frenzy in the pages of the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets, where he brings a whole park of 
artillery to bear on “ Jesuitism.”” But Carlyle assumed 
the voice and hairy mantle of a prophet ; these were his 
credentials. From a man of the world, professing to be 
scientific and judicial, we expect a more even tone, a 
sense of equity towards persons charged with responsible 
powers at turning-points in the world’s fortunes, and a 
certain delicacy in consideration of his fellow- Catholics 
whose venerated authorities he is furiously denouncing. 
We cannot but feel glad to learn that before the end came 
he lamented, in a pathetic conversation with his son, 
the harshness of some of his judgments, and hoped the 
example would not be followed. 

His Cambridge editors, Dr. J. N. Figgis and Mr. R. V. 
Laurence, who are not Catholics, have seen in Acton’s 
literary career three periods, which they date from 1855 
to 1863, a time of effort to combine “ scientific inquiry 
with true rules of political justice ” ; then from 1864 to 
1875, when “ he stood forward as the leader among lay- 
men ”’ against the policy which may be denoted by the 
Syllabus and the Vatican Council ; and lastly, from about 
1880 until the end, after his mental isolation had set 
in, by the difference he now felt existing between his 
ethical principles and the less decided views of Déllinger 
in judging historical persons and movements. ‘This con- 
cluding stage was mostly given to studies in preparation 
of his great intended work on Freedom. But the dignity 
and duties of Professor at Cambridge enabled him to 
deliver his Lectures on Modern History and On the French 
Revolution, as well as to draw up the general design of the 
great Modern History, which has been executed since in 
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twelve volumes by members of his University and others 
associated with them. ‘The labours of half a century all 
but three years may thus be mapped out fairly well, so 
long as we do not forget that ‘* Acton’s life-work,” as the 
editors are warranted in affirming, “ was himself,” and a 
grander achievement, probably, than any books he could 
have written. 

For his calling was that of a student, and he read 
more than he thought, while he thought more than he 
could bring to perfect expression. He taught the 
teachers and had no command of the rank and file. 
He belonged to that inner circle which forms a world- 
university, and which exchanges ideas by conversation 
and correspondence among the initiated all over Europe. 
His published writings are meant for fellow-students ; 
they are notes or signals with an esoteric character, in- 
tended neither to shock nor to edify, but to inform. So 
far as the British reader was generally concerned, they 
might have been printed in German. Crammed with 
allusions, careless of clear transitions from sentence to sen- 
tence, and lightning-like in rapidity of judgment, Acton’s 
pages have been compared to George Meredith’s ; and 
of the historian we must say what is true of the novelist, 
that in the art of story-telling he does not shine. But 
Acton had no ambition to rival Froude. He never, I 
think, paused to consider how his audience would receive 
his message. A “‘ notoriously bad prophet,” as he knew 
that he was, without much practical sense in affairs, he 
failed conspicuously in the tact which managing a party 
or a magazine demands. When Cardinal Manning lays 
to his charge the “ ruthless talk of undergraduates,” he 
strikes a blot which was only too evident in the Rambler 
and other publications akin to it, but which in Acton’s 
correspondence darkens whole pages and gives an un- 
pleasant sense of temper dictating to prejudice. 

Those eight years, from 1855 to 1863, have keen 
described with candour as well as admirable restraint by 
Cardinal Gasquet in his Introduction to Lord Acton and 
His Circle, nor less considerately by Wilfrid Ward in his 
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Life of Cardinal Newman. ‘They form an obscure, not 
to say dreary episode in our domestic controversies, where 
the actors all seem at cross-purposes and no one has a 
distinctly thought-out line of conduct. Rare abilities, 
good intentions, devotion to the interests of religion, 
were not wanting among these Catholic combatants. 
Yet Wiseman, Acton, Ward, Simpson, Ullathorne, and 
Newman himself, received or inflicted wounds that hurt 
the good cause for which everyone was fighting. The 
difficult matters in debate could not secure a large field 
or definite issues where battle might be joined with hope 
of decision. On the side where Acton led, personalities, 
incidental hits, allusive treatment, and faults like these 
which are the bane of journalism, did much to take away 
value in the eyes of authority from a movement of which 
the aim was not less deserving of encouragement than 
necessitated by the condition of the times. For the 
Darwinian Era was beginning. ‘The received account of 
Holy Scripture in England was discredited in Essays and 
Reviews. ‘The philosophy of John Stuart Mill had swept 
multitudes of the rising generation into its broadcast net. 
The Pope’s position as a temporal sovereign, lost by revolu- 
tion in 1849, and since dependent on the arms of France, 
was highly precarious. English Catholic education, which 
the failure of Newman at Dublin did not advance, could 
scarcely be thought abreast of the age. Here, then, were 
motives of utmost concern, visible and urgent, why the 
intellects we counted among us—born Catholics and con- 
verts together—should agree in a united effort to con- 
tinue the work that Wiseman had inaugurated in Rome 
and successfully pursued at Oscott and in London. 

It is just possible that if Newman, after taking over the 
Rambler in March, 1859, had not met with a bad fall in 
consequence of his article “On Consulting the Laity,” 
some ‘* formula of concord ”’ between writers and autho- 
rities might have been discovered. Newman, however, 
resigned ; Sir John Acton never won the confidence of 
the Hierarchy. When he created the Home and Foreign 
Review the same astonishing breadth of knowledge and 
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unsparing pains which he showed in conducting the 
Rambler, and which made him a miracle among editors, 
lifted this Catholic Quarterly to a place which none other 
in England has dreamt of attaining. Its memory abides 
as of something cosmopolitan in idea, critical and scientific 
in its handling of whatever it touched, and well-informed 
far beyond the English range of its day. But though its 
contributors were mostly Catholic laymen of eminence, 
it did not escape suspicion. ‘There was in Acton’s rigid 
distinction between faith and science, between history 
and dogma, not a safeguard against collision, but the cer- 
tainty that it would occur. He wrote in his enthusiasm, 
as if it were a fact, that “‘ learning ceased to be hostile to 
Christianity when it ceased to be an instrument of con- 
troversy”’; therefore, “religion had no need to rectify the 
results of learning when irreligion ceased to pervert 
them.” We look back after fifty-seven years of a never- 
ending assault on Revelation in the name of science and 
under the flag of irreligion; and we wonder at the 
naiveté of a man who could believe that German Protest- 
antism, having changed its methods, had given up its 
hatred of Rome. Rome knew better. 

In August, 1863, Dr. Déllinger, in conjunction with 
Dr. Alzog and Abbot Haneberg, invited Catholic scholars 
to a Congress at Munich.. This was a bold step on 
the part of one who had no episcopal or other juris- 
diction ; but the great Professor awed the Bishops into 
acquiescence ; and a meeting destined to be the be- 
ginning of sorrows for many who came to it was held 
in the Benedictine Monastery. Déllinger’s inaugural 
speech was a manifesto. It gave up the scholastic theo- 
logy as a thing of the past; it affirmed a “ rigid 
separation” between that which was ‘“ permanent 
and essential”? in Catholic doctrine, and that which 
was “accidental, transitory, and foreign’”’; but, says 
Wilfrid Ward, by it ‘‘ authority was reduced to a mini- 
mum.” All Europe looking on declared that Catholic 
Germany had thrown down the gauntlet to Rome. If 
so, the answer was not long delayed. In December, 1863, 
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the Pope replied in a Brief, Multiplices Inter, by which he 
asserted the claims of the scholastic theology on Catholic 
divines, and declared Catholic men of science subject in 
their speculations to the doctrinal decisions of the Roman 
Congregations. Now Sir John Acton and his fellow- 
editors had accepted Déllinger’s address in the Home and 
Foreign Review as one of rare significance, forming an 
epoch in the history of Catholic Germany, and likely to 
bear fruit for the whole world. If the Professor was con- 
demned in principle, so was the Review. Accordingly, in 
an article signed by Sir John, and entitled ‘‘ Conflicts with 
Rome,” he scuttled the ship but did not haul down his flag. 
He would submit to the Holy See by bringing his Quar- 
terly to an end, although Rome had not directly bidden 
him do so. Then he added, in reference to the Munich 
address which he had made his own, “ The principles 
have not ceased to be true, nor the authority to be 
legitimate, because the two are in contradiction.” He 
would not provoke fresh thunders, but was of the same 
opinion as before. 

Here would naturally be the place in a “ Life” of 
Acton to quote and comment upon W. G. Ward’s long 
campaign, carried forward in this “historic DusLin 
ReviEw,” against ‘** minimizers ” of the Pope’s teaching 
authority, and in defence of his “ minor decrees.” It 
would be likewise imperative on such a biographer to deal 
with Newman’s private letters, both to Ward and Acton, 
in which the great Oratorian keeps an even tenor, grant- 
ing to Ward all that he might reasonably claim in gener- 
ous measure, but feeling sorry for Acton and melancholy 
at the disappointment of hopes he must now himself 
abandon, that endeavours at reconciling progress in 
knowledge with steadfastness in faith might be encouraged 
from the highest quarters. He laid aside his Opus Magnum 
on that subject, never to be resumed. But the trium- 
phant success of his Apologia gave occasion for the 
luminous Chapter V, in which he comes very near, if not 
to a positive yet to a practical “ formula of concord ” 
wherein the rights of Church and Science are respected 
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and a modus vivendi may be established between them. 
It is not entirely superfluous to observe that in the 
Ultramontane and the Liberal, both of whom had ap- 
pealed to Newman, there was equal disinclination to take 
the necessary conditions of life and history into account. 
A sort of mathematical simplicity, an inflexible rule, 
though ‘“‘ circumstances change cases,” governed Acton’s 
science and Ward’s theology. To the honour of Ward it 
should never be forgotten that he advocated an intellec- 
tual training of our clergy where the mind’s full powers 
would find exercise. But Acton’s rigidity was not relaxed 
in any of his publications. He worked at history, and 
worked it out, as though a process in algebra. ‘“‘ The 
absence of hesitation from his thought and of mystery 
from his writing ” has been remarked by the editors who 
compare him in these points to Machiavelli. ‘The same 
unhesitating character is discernible in his next period, 
when he set his face like a flint against the acceptance of 
the Syllabus, and did all that in him lay to have the 
Vatican Council broken up. 

A large addition to our knowledge of these things is 
made in the new volume of Correspondence. It confirms 
much that was suspected but not certain outside official 
circles; and it justifies Cardinal Manning’s view of 
Acton’s behaviour during the sessions of the Council. 
What Dédllinger and his friends were striving to prevent 
was a formal recognition by the whole body of Bishops 
in this Gicumenical assembly of the very powers which, 
as history proved, the Popes had already employed to put 
down Jansenism and Josephism—powers not only of 
teaching infallibly ex cathedra, but of controlling Catholic 
opinion and dealing with its expression by way of defend- 
ing the Faith itself. Acton especially was more intent on 
saving his peculiar ethical views of which we have spoken 
than on refusing the bare concession of dogmatic iner- 
rancy. Thus it came to pass that by way of prelude, as 
he says, to the Council, he published in October, 1869, 
an elaborate study of The Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
the premeditated guilt of which he endeavoured to fasten 
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on the Holy See. He desired to give a frightful example 
of what the proposed new dogma would saddle on all 
Catholics, as he believed. Is it necessary to reply that he 
was mistaken ? However, we must attribute to Acton’s 
moral fanaticism, so to call it, the ardour of his activity 
and the lengths to which he went. If Ddllinger and other 
professors put into circulation the indictment of dead 
Popes which they termed “ Janus,” a great deal of the 
opposition to the living Pope and the Roman authorities 
who directed the procedure of the Council may be traced 
to Acton. He was organizing the defeat of a majority 
which had been assured from the beginning to the Vatican 
programme. When but a few weeks spent on preliminary 
measures had gone by he wrote, on New Year’s Day, 1870, 
that the Bishops, since they accepted the Bull, Apostolicae 
Sedis, and surrendered their pretension to initiate decrees, 
had already in effect abandoned to the Pope “ full legis- 
lative authority,” and “all the infallibility which the 
Church claims.” 

These words, containing a great and decisive truth, 
were despatched from Rome to Mr. Gladstone, English 
Prime Minister, devout Anglican, and the god of Acton’s 
idolatry then and during all the years to come of their 
respective lives. But merely to instruct the Premier of 
what was happening by no means exhausted his corre- 
spondent’s designs. Lord Acton—he was now a peer of 
the realm—conceived that if the reasoning of the minority 
did not persuade the Council to disappoint the Pope, 
another force might be brought to bear. Availing himself 
of suggestions which, as he reported, had won the appro- 
val of various prelates, French, German or Austrian, he 
turned to one Government after another and solicited 
their intervention by diplomacy. ‘To Mr. Gladstone his 
petitions were repeated and pressing. In the end, as we 
are aware, nothing came of this appeal from Peter to 
Cesar. It is a rather pitiful story ; and I do not purpose 
to enter into the details of a transaction so little to my 
own taste or to that of our readers in Tue Dusuin Review. 
I will only remark on the strange confusion of ideas which 
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befel Acton, the champion of liberty in opinion extending 
to the very borders of licence, when he could call upon 
secular Courts, backed by sheer force, to frighten, nay 
to hinder, a full Council of the Catholic Church from 
arriving peaceably at a decision concerning its own creed. 
Would he have urged the same policy had there been 
question of a Congress of Socialists in Paris, or of Nihilists 
at Geneva? I doubt it while his pages lie open before me. 

At all events, the freedom of the Council was such 
that every Bishop could and did take a real share in its 
discussions ; and though all did not make speeches, all 
were at liberty to exchange views, and to vote as their 
conscience dictated. The final abstention and departure 
from Rome of so large a number was their own act. Had 
they stayed until the last session, on July 18th, 1870, 
when the Petrine decrees were passed after searching and 
prolonged conciliar debates, where was the Papal force 
that could compel them to say Placet ? What concern was 
all this of diplomacy, Anglican, Lutheran, or unbelieving, 
in the hands of secular Governments ? Their intervention 
would have covered them with ridicule. Mr. Gladstone’s 
notes on his communications from Lord Acton prove that 
he felt it ; and Prince Bismarck, in view of an approaching 
war with France, declined to come forward although 
ready to embroil the fray did Austria move. But Austria 
did not move, and the Council passed its Decrees. 

In the course of his pleadings, however, Lord Acton 
primed Mr. Gladstone with alleged facts and more or less 
ingenious arguments, which bore fruit a few years later 
in the pamphlets on “ Vaticanism.” ‘The first of these, 
described on its title-page as an “ Expostulation ” 
addressed to British Catholics,-came out in November, 
1874. By that time the so-called “ Minority ” of the 
Council had melted away. Even Hefele and Strossmayer 
accepted all its definitions. Déllinger offered to reason 
against Papal Infallibility from the documents of history ; 
but a single professor could not be allowed to revise the 
decisions at which Pope and Hierarchy had arrived in 
the most solemn manner known to Catholic tradition. 
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He fell under excommunication by his own act. The 
ephemeral sect of Old Catholics came into being ; though 
in a very true sense their author, Ddllinger would not 
join them. And Lord Acton never dreamt of doing so. 
When Gladstone informed him that the “‘ Expostulation ” 
was preparing, Acton counselled his political chief and 
admired leader against venturing on a step which would 
be neither just nor fair towards Catholics in the United 
Kingdom. 

The charge, notwithstanding such “‘ caveats and warn- 
ings,” was made in Gladstone’s headlong fashion. It 
embodied no small portion of Acton’s lendings to him 
in the Correspondence from Rome of 1870 and 1871 ; 
and we learn from Lord Morley that its main object was 
to demonstrate how the Vatican Decrees “‘ aimed a 
deadly blow at the old historic scientific and moderate 
school”; how they degraded the episcopal order, and 
carried absolute centralized authority to its farthest 
points. ‘Thus Gladstone became the faithful echo to 
Acton’s utterances before and during the Council. But 
now a startling thing was heard and seen. Acton replied 
to his over-zealous ally by publishing in The Times a 
series of letters which vindicated the loyalty of British 
Catholics and argued on the principle that the Vatican 
Decrees, though accepted, could not be deemed a 
motive for suspecting their honour. Acton then pro- 
ceeded to say, ‘‘ Our Church stands, and our faith should 
stand, not on the virtues of men, but on the surer ground 
of an institution and a guidance that are divine.” To 
him, in spite of the scandalous allegations which in these 
identical letters he brought against various Popes, among 
them St. Pius V, he yet affirmed that “‘ communion with 
Rome was dearer than life.”” As for the recent Decrees, 
they assigned to the Papacy no power over temporal con- 
cerns greater than that which it had claimed and exercised 
before. ‘“‘ I rest unshaken,” he said, “‘ in the belief that 
nothing which the inmost depths of history shall disclose 
in time to come can ever bring to Catholics just cause of 
shame or fear.” 
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This two-edged reasoning, while it shivered Gladstone’s 
whole contention in effect, could not but wound “ feelings 
of reverence and love,” as Acton foresaw, in his own 
Church. The argument might have pleased Machiavelli, 
for it was at once subtle and cynical. To the authorities 
at Westminster it appeared that the writer not only 
denied but mocked and flouted the Decrees of which he 
illustrated the futility by deliberate, or as Newman called 

“‘ unlucky,” language and disedifying history. Arch- 
bishop Manning began to stir in the matter. He wrote 
to Acton asking him whether, in his letters to The Times, 
he “‘ intended to repudiate the Vatican Decrees.” Acton 
replied in the negative. A second question was whether 
he adhered to the doctrines defined in them. To this 
Acton answered, “I have no private gloss or favourite 
interpretation . . . The acts of the Council alone con- 
stitute the law which I recognize.”” He anticipated formal 
censure, even excommunication. But his Diocesan, Dr. 
Brown of Shrewsbury, accepted his explanation, and there 
the case ended, so far as ecclesiastical procedures went. 
The deeper inquiry was yet to be pursued. Can we judge 
of Acton’s behaviour as Machiavellian, the adroit and 
amused conduct of a very accomplished statesman, who 
knew how to baffle his would-be persecutors ? I am not of 
that opinion. But before dealing with a problem which 
holds in it the clue to his most hidden thought, let us 
touch as briefly as possible on the last period when his 
name was known to every scholar and his fame secure. 

It is brilliantly shown in the first set of Correspondence 
with Mary Gladstone, which have a curious charm 
blended of the writer’s universal erudition, spritely and 
acute observations of character, and utter attachment to 
Gladstone as a man and a politician. Amid compliments 
almost French in their grace and vivacity, there reigns 
throughout a simple frankness which conceals nothing, 
and, as he said elsewhere, is “‘ a confession but not an 
apology. ‘The chronicle is continued, with not so lively 
a movement, in this later volume, where only a small 
selection of documents is dedicated to Mrs. Drew. My 
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concern just now being with Acton’s genius rather than 
his opinions, I leave many .pages for such enthusiastic 
Gladstonians as Mr. G. W. E. Russell to describe and 
admire. ‘The crowning event of a stormy career came in 
1895, when, to the surprise of the average Englishman 
and the delight of the learned world, Acton was named 
Professor of History at Cambridge. His inaugural 
astonished by its inexhaustible references and impressed 
by its moral dignity. ‘The Lectures that followed it were 
wide surveys drawn with a master’s hand. In private and 
with his pupils Acton gained influence, though never 
seeking it, until he could, as it were, dictate to the 
University an enlarged conception of historical studies 
and how to practise them. Let us pride ourselves on the 
fact that one whose whole discipline and method of 
investigation had been derived from Catholic teachers, 
commanded the respect while he guided the research of 
an academical society so far removed as Cambridge has 
been since the Reformation from adherence to Rome. 
Lord Acton lived and died a Catholic. Wanting in the 
wisdom of the serpent, always a youth in ideals and aspira- 
tions, without guile or any real turn for diplomacy, he 
reminds me of an absurd modern story where an angel 
is shot and winged on the Brighton Downs, and proves a 
complete failure, a scandal and an intrusion, in the society 
where he is introduced. He knew little of the infinite 
littleness of man, though always trying to catch him at 
the very fount, in all sorts of State papers, Venetian 
Ambassadors’ reports, and the correspondence of Cathar- 
ine de’ Medici. How can we help smiling at his simple 
faith in manuscripts and State papers? ‘The big world 
goes itsroad. Letnot one be thought arrogant who, when 
he sees Wiseman, Ward, Newman, Acton, nay, even 
Gladstone, disputing how it shall be guided and governed, 
feels not unlike a young man set free from the schools, 
looking on at a stage-play. It is interesting, touching, ab- 
sorbing, while it lasts ; and then—then, life is outside, in 
streets, markets, slums, the silent country, under the stars. 
Lord Acton did not get close to life ; he seems to me like 
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the Lady of Shalott, ever gazing into a looking-glass and 
beholding shadows. Of course, even while he practised 
such crystal-gazing, he knew that he was a Catholic. The 
Church is real. What signifies this professorial talk about 
persecution, when Albigenses aimed at conquering the 
world for a peculiarly detestable form of Gnosticism ; 
after a Lutheran army had sacked Rome; and while 
Elizabeth was tearing Campion into crimson shreds 
because he would not put the Queen in the place of the 
Pope ? 

These delicate reasonings and queries of what Germans 
well term Catheder-philosophie, or school-disput ations, 
do only warn us that the realities of things exceed and 
utterly confound our systems. ‘This was a truth Acton 
had never learned. His ideals of freedom, justice, truth, 
are not false. God forbid! But he was an angel walking 
without wings in a world of illusions, semblances, shifts 
and compromises, easily the prey of an imposture which, 
calling itself Liberal, Unitarian, Quaker, Pacificist, re- 
velled in words and formulas when it should have flung 
itself desperately on the secret of life and done its utmost, 
at any sacrifice, to conquer it. Official recognition came 
to Lord Acton, when the foundation-stone of Westminster 
Cathedral was laid, that he might worthily represent the 
Catholic laymen of England. Surely that was fitting. 
As Cardinal Vaughan wrote to him in “ the kindest and 
most touching letter” that Acton ever received, he was 
“loyal to God and His Church,” though by his great 
learning tried beyond other men. His views in history 
were but opinions. subject to criticism and changé. But 
the Catholic Church, beheld by him and me in St. Peter’s, 
on the Feast of the Epiphany, 1870, when the whole 
Hierarchy made its profession of faith in the hands of 
St. Peter’s successor, Pius IX, was a fact, and the supreme 
of facts, in that visible Christian Communion which 
justifies itself by its mere existence. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 
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ANGLICANISM 


N explanation of this article, | ought to say that it is 

a plain attempt to set down, without criticism, an 
“‘ objective ” account of the religious body to which 
most of our countrymen profess allegiance—an attempt 
made by one who has thought a good deal over the 
subject, for the benefit of people who are quite genuinely 
puzzled as to what modern Anglicanism is like. If it is 
to some extent a record of divergences, I am not trying 
to ‘make capital out of that : they are perfectly honest 
divergences, and you cannot appreciate either the mean- 
ing of various clerical utterances or the difficulties which 
Church problems present unless you are prepared to 
assign them their proper value. 

Where (it seems to me) those of the Old Religion miss 
the mark in their estimate of the situation, is that they 
think of the Church of England as something “ split up ” 
into mutually exclusive factions, whereas it is really a 
nexus of interacting and counteracting tendencies which 
we only call “ parties ” or “ schools ” for clearness’ sake. 
And because I believe that charity is better served by 
mutual understanding than by impatience on the part 
of the critic and something like camouflage on the part 
of the criticized, I do not feel the need of apologizing for 
this article unless [ have unwillingly misrepresented the 
facts. 

I suppose nobody is now so old-fashioned as to think 
of the Church of England as divisible into three parties 
—High, Low, and Broad. It was never true, and what 
meaning it ever had has long since disappeared. Turning 
over the matter in my mind I could never arrive at a 
satisfactory account which allowed for less than nine 
schools of thought—a nine-fold hierarchy of Anglicans, 
as of Angels. These are not, of course, water-tight com- 
partments; they interact and coalesce; there will be 
overlappings and cross-divisions. But in general if you 
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instance any Anglican, cleric or laic, I would assign him 
to his proper circle, and give good reasons why he could 
not be classed otherwise. 

The list (which I have been compelled in some cases 
to distinguish by fancy labels) is as follows : 


(1) Active Protestants. (v) The Rest. 
(11) Evangelicals. (vt) High Church Liberals. 
(111) Neo-Evangelicals. (vit) High Churchmen. 
(tv) Evangelical Liberals. (vzzz) Anglo-Catholics. 
(1x) Ultramarines. 


It seems simplest to discuss them one by one under those 
headings, and in that order. 

(1) The Active Protestants are an artificial organiza- 
tion (or series of organizations) rather than a group. 
They are not in fact either particularly numerous or 
particularly influential, and their chief object is to incite 
the two neighbouring groups to adopt a more definitely 
hostile attitude towards “‘ Romanism ” and “ Ritualism.” 
Their organ is the English Churchman. ‘The most curious 
phenomenen about this school is that, while it is always 
appealing for money and apparently getting it, it does 
not figure prominently as building churches, endowing 
schools, etc., but appears to confine its activities to the 
conduct of a quasi-Parliamentary agitation, with very 
little success. 

(11) The Evangelicals are the direct descendants of 
that group of enthusiasts who, at the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century, were mercilessly persecuted by the 
Low Churchmen. The Low Churchmen have died out, 
and, merely by way of contrast with the Oxford Move- 
ment, the Evangelicals are fréquently confounded with 
them. Their principal characteristics are, a sincere 
reverence for and belief in the Bible, a firm insistence on 
direct access through faith to the saving merits of the 
Redeemer, belief in sudden and ecstatic “‘ conversion ”’ as 
the means of reconciling the sinner to God, the denial of 
all human merit (properly so-called), the careful observ- 
ance on Sunday—in a word, very much the characteristics 
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of the older Nonconformity. Their “ Churchmanship ” 
is intangible but quite real; they are satisfied with the 
test of the Prayer Book as a method of public worship, 
but they are not without their own methods of devotion, 
which consist in prayer-meetings calculated to excite 
the worshipper to devotion through his emotions—the 
unbeliever says, hysteria. By a comparatively recent 
innovation, they sometimes celebrate the Communion 
in the evening: Communion, which they hold in great 
reverence, they do not necessarily receive with any great 
frequency. In politics they are apt to be Conservatives. 
Their organ is (traditionally) the Record, a paper of some 
status but rarely met with. Externally, they are be- 
ginning to resign the old white-tie and lay collar to 
Evangelical Liberalism; with the Active Protestants, 
they have now almost a monopoly of the clerical 
moustache. 

Their most solid achievement is the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, a very wide-spread, effective, and richly 
endowed organization, which keeps so close a hold over 
its members (even its Bishops) as to form a sort of Church 
within the Church—or at least a self-contained body 
analogous in this respect to the Society of Jesus. To 
contribute to its support is the hall-mark of Evangelical- 
ism ; the Neo-Evangelicals are apt to support also the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. “Is he 
C.M.S.? ” is a shibboleth in the mouth of the Evangelical 
comparable to “‘ Is he a Catholic ? ” in the mouth of the 
Anglo-Catholic. At home, Evangelicalism has secured 
its position not so much by the building of new churches 
as by securing the patronage of churches already existing. 
It has not that strong church-building instinct which the 
Tractarian Movement has always evinced; and thus, 
while Tractarianism has tended more and more to sub- 
divide parishes, enriching the Church of England with 
fresh ecclesiastical structures and organizations, the 
money contributed by Evangelicals has gone more to the 
propagation of the Church in the Dominions and in 
heathen countries. 
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This is only a cold and lifeless summary ; it is hardly 
in place here to record the extraordinary respect which 
I feel, and believe that Catholics should feel, for those 
who are honestly of this persuasion. They do believe in 
a supernatural religion, although they exalt the Bible at 
the expense of the Church ; they have an intense feeling 
for personal righteousness, and they have in time past 
(though not so much latterly) stood out as prominently 
as the champions of the poor and oppressed. My im- 
pression is that (to my mind unfortunately) they are 
dwindling in numbers, losing (especially among the clergy) 
to the ranks of Neo-Evangelicalism, which must now be 
considered. 

(111) The Neo-Evangelicals are beginning to discard 
both outwardly and inwardly some of the principal 
characteristics of the older school. The moustache is 
disappearing ; the clerical dress (for the tailors, like the 
Bishops, favour uniformity) is more and more assimilated 
to that which once was considered scandalous in the 
Tractarians ; the collar which Lingard repudiated as an 
innovation appears without remark on their innocent 
necks. More important differences are arising; this 
school is more accommodating towards Sacramentalism, 
and sometimes even concedes the permissive use of vest- 
ments: it is also less suspicious of Biblical criticism, 
holding an attitude of temperate “ enlightenment ” ; in 
its view of history it is less uncompromising towards the 
Catholic Church, admiring a selection of the Catholic 
Saints even in the Middle Ages, and admitting that it 
has something to learn from Catholic method. Such 
departures as these you will see constantly deplored by 
those of the old school in the columns of the Record, 
which the Neo-Evangelicals share as their organ. I 
believe that the two rival tendencies are liable to give 
trouble to the authorities of the C.M.S. 

It is, principally, the Neo-Evangelicals who favour the 
rapprochement with Nonconformity. They are, probably, 
less insular than any other of the groups we are consider- 
ing, and feel it as a reproach to Anglicanism that it should 
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depend to so large an extent for its recruits upon the 
English-speaking race. In numbers, as I say, it appears 
to be gaining on Evangelicalism proper, but the gain is 
largely relative; frankly, I have never seen much sign 
that it tends to acquire an increasing hold upon the youth 
of the country. For it is negative both where Evangeli- 
calism is negative, and also where it is positive. With 
Evangelicalism, it repudiates the idea of personal merit, 
yet it has lost the enthusiasm of justifying faith: with 
Evangelicalism, it repudiates ecclesiastical “‘ accretions ” 
and “‘ innovations,” yet without any passionate reverence 
for the Bible. Meanwhile, it has little to add that is not 
negative ; its chief moral programme is that of abstinence 
from alcoholic liquor (an abstinence abominated by the 
Evangelicalism of the past). Hence it is not, from the 
outside point of view, attractive to the religious i inquirer ; 
it suggests piety without ecstasy, puritanism without 
asceticism, freedom but not breadth of thought. 

(1v) The Evangelical Liberals are strong in intellect, 
rather than in numbers. Their distinction from the Neo- 
Evangelicals is twofold. First (a difference of degree, 
rather than of kind) this school is bolder in its desertion of 
traditional doctrines, and members of it are not wanting 
who would, for example, deny the existence of super- 
human knowledge and powers in the Incarnate Saviour. 
Secondarily, it is more anti-clerical ; it is for ever con- 
cerned with the rights of the non-communicant laity, for 
ever distrustful of clerical mannerisms and clerical pre- 
tensions : it is, in fact, the party of that too-often quoted 
gentleman who declared that he “ would wear no clothes 
to distinguish him from his fellow-Christians.” The 
white tie is as much a badge (curiously enough) to this 
school as the collar-slip to the Ultramarines. 

The organ of this party is the Modern Churchman, a 
little known periodical resembling the Occult Review in 
external appearance. Its members come in for a good 
deal of Crown patronage, but do not usually reach the 
Episcopal Bench. They are sometimes (a curious circum- 
stance) violently Conservative in politics. In the secular 
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Press and on Church platforms they enjoy a prominence 
not proportionate to their influence. 

(v) What I have called ‘‘ The Rest ” is, of course, not 
a school or a party, but a bewildered residuum. Among 
the laity it is naturally strong in numbers, and probably 
has more adherents than any of the schools ;_ but, since 
this is to be accounted for by lack of ecclesiastical interests 
rather than by any deliberate moderation, the majority 
of its adherents are not distinguished either by activity 
or by fervour. They represent the spirit of the English 
public, not greatly addicted to supernatural religion ; 
and, besides a dislike of controversy and of intolerance, 
they evince a certain suspicion of all the salient points in 
the other schools, suspecting the piety of the Evangelical 
as hypocrisy, the mental struggles of the Modernist as 
dishonesty, the religious exercises of the Sacramentalist 
as Mummery. 

Because it is the most numerous body, this body gives 
its tone to the official religion of the country, the Public 
Schools and the Universities, nowadays also to the 
services. (For whatever reason, the religious surround- 
ings of Royalty have never been affected by the spirit 
which refaced the outside of Buckingham Palace.) It is 
noticeable that so far as external accessories go, there is 
a continual tendency about the official religion in a 
Catholicizing direction ; a chancel is never altered but 
it is (ecclesiastically speaking) altered for the better. In 
ideal, there is also devotional progress ; services become 
more frequent and perhaps more reverent. But all the 
time there is a rival tendency which progressively weakens 
the positive belief in supernatural religion ; and in the 
younger generation the lapses into vagueness and unbelief 
are distressingly numerous and casual. 

While the laity of this department and some of its 
clerical representatives (especially in the country districts) 
take this line as on the whole the line of least resistance, 
it claims the adhesion of many among the more prominent 
and dignified divines for a totally different reason. They 
hold it a duty to supply a moderating influence, recoiling 
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from either extreme ; it is their boast that they “ do not 
believe in labels” ; they will be all things to all men. 
Hence arises the real gulf between the clergy and the 
laity of the Church of England: the moderate laity are 
more laical than that of any other party, whereas the 
moderate clergy are by no means the least clerical. Thus, 
for example, the church-going stockbroker of moderate 
views likes his Sunday golf, while his Vicar is Evangelical 
enough to disapprove of it; he is at best an infrequent 
communicant, whereas his Vicar is Sacramentalist enough 
to encourage frequency of Communion. In a word, the 
moderate priest aspires to combine the virtues, and is in 
danger of combining the angularities, of all schools at 
once ; the moderate layman despises the angularities and 
is shy of the virtues of all—it is the Lowest Common 
Multiple exercising spiritual care over the Highest 
Common Factor. 

Since this department is the most powerful, in point 
of wealth because of its laity, in point of influence 
because of its prelates, it naturally both provides for and 
controls a vast number of the charitable organizations 
which do so much credit to the energy of the Church of 
England. It partly provides the funds, and partly 
directs the policy of the other great Missionary organi- 
zation—the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
This institution is (in the historic sense of the word) 
High Church in origin ; in present attitude it is on the 
whole mildly Tractarian. There is, naturally, no news- 
paper which can really be called the organ of this central 
section. The Church Family Newspaper has tried to 
feed it on slops, but I never heard of its having much 
success; the Challenge (a recent venture) plies it with 
strong meat of a “ liberal ” kind, but without whetting 
its appetite—I fancy the chief vogue of the Challenge is 
really among the two Liberal schools. Nor is there any 
mark by which moderate clergymen or moderate churches 
are to be distinguished; a cross and candlesticks, for 
example, will be non-significant in London ; in Preston 
they will provoke a riot. 
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What, then, is the future of this great residuum ? 
That is exactly the point. I have spoken of “ the Rest ” ; 
I very nearly spoke of “ the Pool.” For it is this central 
body of opinion—among the Bishops, among the Pre- 
bendaries, among the mass of ordinary laymen and unad- 
venturous clergymen—with the ecclesiastical structures, 
the public position, and the funds which it controls, that 
each of the various schools is trying to “‘ capture ” for 
itself. Animae nil magnae laudts egentes, the men of the 
Centre look uneasily this way and that, discard a doctrine 
here, reconcile themselves to a doctrine there, hesitate, 
and remain ineffective. They are ready to abandon the 
Athanasian Symbol and the “ Imprecatory ” Psalms, as 
likely to “‘ put people off”; they consent to the use of 
prayers for the dead, because some people “ find them 
helpful.” It is the presence of this vast residuum of 
lay folk, unwilling to be moved in any direction, yet 
capable of being moved in all, regarding themselves as 
loyal Churchmen because they are typical and normal 
Churchmen, not because they have ever investigated the 
origins of the Church of England or the ideas which 
inspired its institution, which makes it natural and (it 
still seems to me) in some ways justifiable for any Anglican 
to hold any body of doctrines, so long as he honestly hopes 
to secure approval of them from the inert majority. 

(vt) ‘The High Churchmen of to-day are not, of course, 
the well-fed, University-educated, ‘Tory-minded, hard- 
riding, county-family products who enjoyed the title for 
sO many years, and would by now have passed into oblivion 
if they had not found a vates sacer in Anthony Trollope. 
They are followers, in one way or another, of the Oxford 
Movement, and they divide themselves into two groups 
according as they accepted or reacted against the Liberal- 
izing Movement which first made itself felt in Tractarian 
circles with the publication of Lux Mundi. 

The High Church Liberals are common in Universi- 
ties, on Theological College staffs, in well-run, Bishop- 
favoured parishes, and so on. They are accustomed to 
wearing the liturgical vestments, but do not demand 
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them, are fond of English adaptations of the Divine 
Office, but dislike the popular devotions of the Catholic 
Church, pray for the dead but not to the Saints, insist 
upon a certain standard of clerical sanctification, yet do 
not celebrate daily or even frequently. In doctrine, they 
follow at a discreet distance (far more discreetly than 
the Evangelical Liberals) the oracles of Continental 
Higher Criticism, and labour to reconcile an emasculated 
version of these with an equally emasculated version 
of the traditions of Catholic Christianity. In politics 
they are Liberals (so far as that term has any meaning 
now), and support in a more or less degree the rather 
halting policy of the Christian Social Union. Their 
organ is the Commonwealth, one of the few interesting 
because one of the few incorrupt journals of our day. 
There is a steady drift towards them on the part of the 
“High Church ” school. This is largely due to the fact 
that they dominate so many theological colleges and 
places of learning; unlike the older High Churchmen, 
the coming generation of Hight Churchmen is not proof 
against the rationalizing tendencies of modern theology. 
Nor is it only in matters of abstract doctrine that this 


‘tendency shows itself: in matters of discipline, as in 


the Deceased Wife’s Sister controversy or the Kikuyu 
question, they are less angular than their fathers. ‘They 
promote, concurrently with the Neo-Evangelicals, a 
policy of fraternization with Dissent. In fact, they look 
as if they had an assured future, adopting as they do much 
of what is attractive and mystical about the Catholic 
Religion, while repudiating those knotty points of doctrine 
and discipline which make the older and more traditional 
systems seem gritty to the ordinary palate. I have, per- 
sonally, always entertained the gravest apprehensions 
about the direction in which they are tending ; for the 
modernizing and rationalizing is demonstrably progres- 
sive, and its goal seems to me to be nothing short of 
Theosophy. But this point would demand a separate 
treatise. 


(vit) The High Churchmen proper, in distinction from 
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all the schools hitherto considered, regard the traditions 
of the Church, in their main outlines, as possessing some 
sort of binding force even when “ modern ” minds do not 
find it easy to assimilate them. They cultivate orthodoxy 
in doctrine and rigorism in discipline ; they took a large 
share in defeating various Education Bills; they will be 
the bulwark of Anglicanism against the divorce agitation. 
But “ the Roman question ” is not a serious matter for 
them; they have their own view of the Church of 
England. Their view of its origin is admirably summed 
up in a profane formula which was current among my 
own school, supposed to be designed for singing to a well- 


known “ Anglican ” chant : 


In the year five-hundred-and-ninety-séven : came Augustine 
and his companions ; 

Bringing from Rome*, men comparatively pure: their gospel *, 
their books*, and partly théir religion. 


After some centuries of confused thought, during which 
Englishmen were found so unpatriotic as to urge sub- 
mission to the usurpations of Rome, vigorous Tudor 
measures succeeded in emphasizing the separate identity 
of the English Church, which stands forth to-day on a 
level with those of Rome and of Constantinople, but 
bearing a witness truer than theirs to the traditions of 
primitive Christianity. What Canon Liddon did or did 
not do, thought or did not think, that is the measure of 
all true religion. 

Clergymen of this persuasion prefer to wear the 
liturgical vestments, though often (especially in the 
country) they get on without them. In Church orna- 
mentation and such matters they commonly prefer the 
medizval, the Gothic, and the “ Sarum” to anything 
which could suggest post-Reformation traditions. ‘The 
Prayer Book they do not merely accept as it is, but are 
prepared to shed their blood to prevent its being altered. 
They preach Confession, but not as of obligation (agreeing 
in this with the High Church Liberals). ‘They encourage 
fasting Communion, frequent celebrations, sung “ Eu- 
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charists ” on Sundays. The more rigorist of them still 
think of the Catholic hierarchy as an “ Italian mission,” 
and of the Pope as simply an Italian Archbishop. Their 
great defence organization is the English Church Union ; 
they live in constant fear of its being captured by 
the Anglo-Catholics. Their organ is traditionally The 
Guardian. They have an intense distrust of the parties 
which are “‘ more extreme” than themselves ; a great 
horror also of Nonconformity, and of those who fraternize 
with it. 

This party is a party in process of dissolution. The 
younger men, from whose ranks it should be recruited, 
drift off almost invariably either into High Church 
Liberalism or into Anglo-Catholicism. Long atter the 
last real exponent of these views has died, they will be 
kept alive by the “ stage parson ”’ and the Vicar of the 
countryside novel. 

(viit) The authority-basis of Anglo-Catholicism differs 
from that of the High Churchmen ; it does not compare 
Anglicanism favourably with “ other forms of Catholic 
Christianity,” but justifies its position on the ground that 
East and West are divided, and professes to base its doc- 
trines and practices on the consent of East and West 
where they coincide. Hence the Reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament is acknowledged as “* Catholic,”’ and 
adoration before the Tabernacle claimed as a right, 
though Exposition and Benediction are held to rest on 
more questionable ground: Confession is preached as of 
obligation: the Feasts and Fasts of the Catholic system 
are observed on rather arbitrary principles of selection. 
Above all, the /etter of the Prayer Book has been aban- 
doned, though loyalty to its spirit is often indignantly 
claimed. Bishops are, in theory, obeyed, though they 
are not consulted when consultation would be incon- 
venient, and their demands are usually combated with 
the utmost ferocity until it seems clear that they are 
inexorable. 

In his attitude towards Rome, the Anglo-Catholic 
varies. Generally he will protest that, had he lived at 
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the time of the Reformation, he would have stuck to the 
Old Religion ; that he does not return to it will be due 
either to “the modern Papacy,” or the Infallibility 
decree, or to conviction of the validity of Anglican Orders. 
The priests of this school usually forbid their parishioners 
(often under pain of mortal sin) to enter Roman Catholic 
churches ; by way of compensation, they generally refuse 
to have anything to do with Anglican chaplaincies abroad 
(which should be the position of the High Churchman). 
Their tendency is on the whole to affect the Renaissance 
in ornament and to model their ceremonial on that of 
Catholicism. By means of what their enemies call 
“interpolations ” from the Missal, they endeavour to 
make the Anglican Communion Service resemble the 
Mass as they have seen it in France, in Spain, in Italy, and 
elsewhere. Owing to the influence of private hobbies, a 
vast tangle of ritual and ceremonial diversities has grown 
up, and the Anglo-Catholic layman is content to plead 
as his objection to any practice, “‘ But they never did 
that at St. So-and-So’s.” 

A vast amount of devoted work, especially in “ slum ” 
parishes, stands to the credit of Anglo-Catholicism. One 
of its chief difficulties to-day is its panic-stricken attitude 
when “ crises ” arise in the Church, which is not com- 
bined with any effective action, owing to lack of leader- 
ship, local rivalries, and in general the absence of central 
organization. Catholics are apt to regard the movement 


<é 


As if its whole vocation 
Were endless imitation, 


and to suppose that the Anglo-Catholic deliberately 
invents a substitute for Catholic devotions, falst Simoentts 
ad undam, consciously regretting all the time the fact that 
the imitation cannot be closer. The fact is that the move- 
ment has been so long in the field as to forget the hap- 
hazard principles on which it was founded ; the thing is 
there, a fait accompli; he carries out his self-imposed 
duties, practises his borrowed devotions, organizes his 
arbitrarily adapted services, quite naturally and un- 
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questioningly, as a matter of habit. To celebrate daily 
or frequently, to make and to hear Confessions, to invoke 
the Saints, to adore the Blessed Sacrament, is part of his 
being ; he does not trouble about root principles except 
when crises or periods ot depression occasion it. He does 
not ask himself ‘‘ Why shouldn’t I be a Roman Catholic ? ” 
On the contrary, he asks you “ Why should I be ?”” He 
carries on; a smaller world of parish or a larger world 
of party dominates his thoughts ; why should he exercise 
himself in great matters ? That is the difficulty—Anglo- 
Catholicism has passed into the second generation, and 
has come to take itself for granted. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the organ of this school 
is the Church Times. A cautious organ indeed, for it has 
a large High Church public, but ready at any moment to 
fight the battles of Anglo-Catholicism. Whatever be 
said in its disfavour, the Church Times is the standing 
witness to the influence of the Oxford Movement. I 
have seen an official French list of the leading British 
papers, in which no other religious periodical, not even 

he British Weekly, was named; but there it stood, 
“ Le Church Times, organe de la haute église.” 

(1x) And then there is my own late school, which, for 
want of an official title, | have labelled “‘ Ultramarine.” 
It is, as a matter of fact, not so much a separate school as 
a kind of Sinn Fein movement within the Anglo-Catholic 
movement, not sharply divided off, but sufficiently re- 
cognizable. Let me hasten to say that it must not be 
credited with all my own eccentricities. I rarely found 
anybody who quite agreed with me. But it has three 
main features. It believes in open defiance of the 
Bishops, where the Bishops act unconstitutionally, and 
the matter is one of importance (not necessarily of con- 
science). It holds that if you set out to adapt the Roman 
rite and Roman Ceremonial you should do it consistently, 
thoroughly, on an intelligible plan. And it claims that if 
you want to make Anglicanism into a business-like, “‘ port- 
able” religion, you must have short, frequent, and popular 
services, at possible hours, not fussy, not “ritualistic.” 
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But it is not only in its external manifestations and in 
its working system that it borrows from the Roman 
model. It does concede, at the least, primacy to Peter, 
and often a good deal more. Its feeling for the Catholic 
Church (and here it differs from much Anglo-Catholi- 
cism) is one of strong sympathy, and it follows the for- 
tunes of the Catholic Church throughout the world with 
common feelings of congratulation and condolence. It 
looks forward, ultimately (though various representatives 
of it would differ as to the conditions necessary for the 
purpose), to Corporate Reunion between Anglicanism 
and Catholicism. 

There is a constant drain of converts from this school. 
But primo avulso non deficit alter, there is a constant stream 
of recruits. Its manifestations have hitherto been chronic 
and local; I think the Society of SS. Peter and Paul has 
done something to draw it together. It is a mistake to 
suppose that its members are for ever on pin-points of 
hesitation : 

Stabant orantes prims transmittere cursum, 
Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore : 


that is not the situation. With these, as with the Anglo- 
Catholics, the question is “‘ Why should I ? ” not “ Why 
shouldn’t I?” ; the joy of battle or immersion in parish 
work beclouds their atmosphere with a golden dust. 
They are recruiting steadily both from the Centre and 
from Anglo-Catholicism, and, although on paper their 
system is a rival to Catholicism, in everyday fact it is a 
feeding-ground. 


* * * * * * * * 


If it be asked why, in spite of this heterogeneity, the 
Church of England still holds together, the answer is not 
really difficult. The divisions I have enumerated are not 
clearly marked off from one another; they overlap, as 
the links of a chain overlap, and by overlapping interlock. 
Again and again the Bishops have tried to arrive at a 
formula which would succeed in excluding the extremists, 
again and again they have found no rift into which they 
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could drive the wedge. Also, as I say, the object of all 
arties is to convert the Centre and, since this can only 
” done by remaining in communion with it, none of them 
have any intention of going into schism. It is conceivable 
that at some time a considerable body of Anglo-Catholics 
and ‘‘ Ultramarines ” will detach themselves as the result 
of some aberration of Church policy : the Revision of the 
Prayer Book (if it is ever effected) might give such an 
impetus, or a considerable weakening of the episcopal 
attitude towards the Marriage Law, under pressure from 
the Reconstructionists. But Church crises have a way of 
blowing over, or, if they do not, the extreme parties have 
a way of finding that they are not really compromised. 
On the other hand, I think it is true that the cohesion 
of the Church of England does partly depend on its 
Establishment. Discipline in the Church of England 
involves in the last resort (that is, if the delinquent stands 
his ground) an appeal to some tribunal other than the 
spiritual courts ; and these lay tribunals have to decide 
on questions involving doctrine, not simply as adjudicat- 
ing in a question of contract, but as competent to pro- 
nounce on the merits of the case. From this expedient 
the modern Episcopate shrinks, where it would not hesi- 
tate to put the law in motion if a spiritual tribunal was 
to be found. This is, in great measure, the significance of 
the “ Life and Liberty ”» Movement, recently started by 
Mr. William Temple and others. It aims at the establish- 
ment of Church councils which will be able to legislate effec- 
tively for the Church of England—a privilege hitherto 
reserved for Parliament—without any actual measure of 
Disestablishment ; the Church is to be free from the 
shackles of Erastianism and live its own life in virtue of 
speaking with its own voice. The representation on the 
Councils in question is to be confined to communicant 
Church members. The Movement incurs the hostility 
of the older Evangelicals, who are attached to the 
Establishment and do not wish to see Sacramentalist 
tendencies receiving official recognition, by the Evangelical 
Liberals and some of the Centre party, on the ground 
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that it is depriving the non-communicant Englishman of 
his representation in the deliberations of the National 
Church. If there is also opposition from without, the 
Movement may fail; but, should it succeed (and. it is 
patronized by influential names), it is probable that the 
Liberty it brings will not be liberty to hold extreme 
doctrines. On the contrary, when the Church can legis- 
late for itself, and provide machinery for enforcing its 
own legislation, it is very possible that it will attempt to 
cut down some of the extravagances of its wilder members. 
Both the Modernists who believe too little and the ultra- 
Sacramentalists who believe too much might thus find 
themselves effectually excluded, and in that case there 
can be little doubt that many of the latter class will seek 
admission to the Church. But the prospect is still a re- 
mote one. 

Meanwhile, what of the relations between the Church 
and the body of the nation? Is the Church losing its 
grip ? Why are there so many complaints that the British 
soldier has no supernatural religion? And what is the 
remedy ? These are questions I would gladly quarrel 
over if I were still an Anglican; for an outsider to con- 
sider them would obviously be an impertinence. 


Discedam, explebo numerum, reddarque tenebris. 


RONALD KNOX. 
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THE LATIN CHURCH IN 
RUSSIA 


F all had gone well, according to the principles of 

early Canon law, there would be no Latin Church in 
Russia. A Church, that is a local Church, in the sense in 
which we can speak of * Churches ” within the Catholic 
unity, involves at least one bishop. Russia received the 
faith, and with it the Byzantine rite, from Constantinople. 
The land was originally, should still be, a province of the 
Byzantine patriarchate. All Russian bishops then should 
use the Byzantine rite, according to the principle that 
normally rite follows patriarchate. As a matter of fact, 
although since 1593 the Church of Russia is independent 
of Constantinople, the Russian bishops do use the Byzan- 
tine rite. That principle remaining, they would naturally 
provide priests of the Roman rite to minister to Latin 
foreigners in Russia, they might even provide a certain 
number of churches of the Roman rite for their con- 
venience ; but all the bishops, all the dioceses, would be 
not Latin but Byzantine. There would no more be an 
organization with a bishop or bishops of the Roman rite 
in Russia than there is a Byzantine Church in France. 

But that old ideal of rite following patriarchate and 
patriarchate strictly by geography has not been main- 
tained in any part of the Christian world. It was never 
followed strictly throughout the Church; before the 
great eastern schism it had broken down in several places.* 
It ‘is rather an ideal scheme, never perfectly realized. 
Even before the schism there are cases of colonies of 
people of one rite established permanently, with their 


* The notable exception, from the beginning, is the Roman patriarchate. 
The Roman rite was never used throughout the West, nor is it now (Milan, 
Toledo). The principle that rite follows patriarchate applies really only to the 
East. There patriarchs insist eagerly on uniformity throughout their territory. 
Constantinople has even carried the principle further and has forced its own rite 
on Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem. Meanwhile Rome, utterly tolerant of 
diversity in rite, caring only for unity in faith, allowed the various Gallican 
rites, and the Byzantine rite in southern Italy and Sicily. 
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own hierarchy, within the territory of another patri- 
archate.* Then the schism of the Eleventh Century 
made an end of the principle altogether. As soon as 
Christendom was so divided it was impossible to keep up 
the ideal of being subject to the local bishop, whether he 
were of your rite or not. From the time of the schism the 
local bishop was often, not merely of a different rite, but 
of a different religion. So it was impossible to be in 
communion with him. Now nothing but a faint shadow 
of the old principle remains, even within the Catholic 
Church. It is curious to see how that principle is now 
exactly reversed in practice. Once place determined 
patriarchate, and patriarchate determined rite. ‘The 
dwellers in a land (unless they were just foreign travellers) 
were the subjects of the patriarch whose territory in- 
cluded that land. As his subjects they used his rite. Now 
rite determines patriarchate. A man inherits a certain 
rite by descent. Since he is of that rite, he is subject to 
the patriarch who stands at the head of it. He carries 
his rite, and his dependence on his patriarch, with him, 
wherever he may live. Thus, for instance, the Gregorian 
Armenian in western Europe and his children (unless, 
of course, they change their religion) consider themselves 
members of the national Armenian Church, that is, in 
theory, of the patriarchate of Etshmiadzin, wherever 
they may be. Their Church provides them with clergy, 
including bishops, as far as this is possible and consi- 
dered necessary. The Latin Catholic remains a member 
of the Roman patriarchate when he settles in the East, 
Russia or the Levant. The Roman authorities provide 
him with clergy, and with a bishop. In neither case is 
any notice taken of the local organization. The Latin 
in the East has nothing to do with even the Uniate hier- 
archy, except that he is in communion with it and owes 
it the respect we pay to any Catholic bishops. 

There was no Latin Church, that is no Latin hierarchy, 
in the domain of the ruler of Russia till the year 1774. 
But long before this there were Latins in Russia, and they 


* For instance, Italo-Greeks and Armenians. 
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had priests. In the dawn of Russian Christianity we hear 
already of isolated Latin priests. While the main stream 
of missionaries was coming up from Constantinople and 
the South, there was some movement of the same kind 
from the North and West. But this movement was 
slight. It soon became unnecessary. Russia was being 
converted from Constantinople; gradually, from the 
Eleventh Century, the Russian states were receiving 
bishops thence and were adopting the Byzantine rite. 
There was no need to cross this movement with another 
from the Latin West. Poland, as everyone knows, was 
evangelized from the West—in the first case from Moravia 
—in the Tenth Century; so Poland was always Latin. 
Russia was allowed to gravitate towards Constantinople. 
Then came the great schism. It took longer to tear 
Russia from Catholic unity than people think. But, in 
any case, all the Russian people were in communion 
with Constantinople ; whether that see was Catholic or 
schismatical. No one was allowed to leave the estab- 
lished Russian Church. The further changes in Russian 
religion, returns to union with the Holy See and then 
further breaches, did not affect the few Latins in the land. 
These Latins were, indeed are still nearly all foreigners. 
Till 1905 there were severe laws against any Russian 
who should leave the national Church. In the Middle 
Ages this is not surprising ; almost every state in Europe 
had such laws. The surprising thing about Russia is that 
these laws remained in force till the Twentieth Century. 
Till 1905, if a priest or missionary of any religion seduced 
a Russian from the Church of his country, both were 
liable to imprisonment and exile in Siberia. So the Latin 
Church in Russia, down to our own time, has always been 
the Church of foreigners, of travellers and strangers 
settled in the country, then, since the partition of Poland, 
of Poles and Lithuanians. Nor do attempts made at 
various times to bring about an understanding between 
the Russian princes and the Holy See concern Latins in 
Russia. Such attempts would result in a Uniate Church 
of the Byzantine rite, as at the Union of Brest in 1595. 
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Latins are always foreigners—quite rightly so far. No 
one wants Russians to change their rite. 

Till the reign of Peter the Great the Russian govern. 
ment did not allow a Latin church to be built in the 
country. When Antony Possevino came to Moscow as 
Papal legate in 1581, he petitioned the Tsar Ivan IV 
(the Terrible, 1533-84) to allow a Latin church to be built 
at Moscow. ‘There was already a considerable colony of 
Latins there. The Tsar refused this absolutely ; though 
Possevino’s request was supported by the ambassadors of 
France and other western powers. The government 
answered that there was no Russian church at Rome, not 
altogether unreasonably. Yet it was unfair to refuse a 
Latin church, since at the same time Protestant churches 
were allowed and were being built. 

The Latins at Moscow then foregathered in a private 
house. They had priests, at least at intervals, strangers 
who came in the household of an ambassador. In 1684 
two Bohemian Jesuits were in Moscow in the suite of the 
Imperial ambassador. ‘Thése two, John Schmidt and 
Albert de Boye, took up regular duty as the parish clergy 
of the Latin colony. Sophia, sister of the Tsars Ivan 
and Peter and regent for them, had Catholic tendencies ; 
she liked Latins and favoured the Jesuit mission at Mos- 
cow. ‘Then in 1689 Peter took hold of sole power and 
began his long reign as Peter I (the Great, 1689-1725). 

The reign of Peter the Great, epoch in Russian history 
in sO many ways, is also an epoch in the story of the Latins 
in his country. One of his great friends and chief advisers 
was a most pious Latin Catholic. This is General Patrick 
Gordon, as long as he lived the acknowledged protector 
and chief of all Latins in Russia. Patrick Gordon was an 
Irishman who entered the Russian service and became 
one of the Tsar’s chief military advisers. He had made 
his studies in Jesuit schools and was most devoted to the 
Society. As long as he lived the Tsar treated the Latins 
well. Yet in 1689 the Jesuits were expelled from Russia. 
This was the first case of what happened again to them 
many times. In Russia, as in most countries, the story’ of 
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the Society is a series of expulsions, returns and then new 
expulsions. While they had charge of the Latins at Mos- 
cow they made great efforts to prevent any other priests 
from coming and working there. They made themselves 
unpopular, and, of course, the Protestants used every 
effort against them. Their expulsion does not seem the 
result of any anti-Catholic movement. It is the usual 
thing for Jesuits to be expelled at intervals. Other Latin 
priests came at once to take their place, Franciscans, 
Capuchins and Dominicans. The Orthodox clergy saw 
the growth of this mission with great alarm. When the 
Patriarch of Moscow, Joachim (1673-90), lay dying, he 
sent for the Tsar and implored him not to allow Latins 
in his capital. However, the influence of Patrick Gordon 
was stronger than his. In 1691 Peter gave leave for the 
building of the first Latin church in Russia. It was 
built in the German suburb of Moscow, only a wooden 
church. In 1698 a Latin bishop, Palma, missionary to the 
Mongols, passed through Moscow and confirmed in the 
Latin parish. Meanwhile, from 1698 to 1719, there were 
Jesuits concealed in the city, hoping to recover the mission 
they looked upon as their right. A certain Russian, Prince 
Kharbatov, who had been converted at Rome, went to 
call on the Jesuits at Moscow. He brought them greetings 
from their General to “ our fathers.” They explained 
that it was not uncommon to call secular priests “‘ father.” 
Then he asked them point blank if the Jesuit General 
were not their chief. ‘They answered that he had nothing 
to do with secular priests.* ‘There seems to have been 
something of the nature of mental restriction in this con- 
versation. ‘The only part of the story that is surprising 
is that the General should have given away the situation 
so naively by his message. ‘The Jesuits were apparently 
tolerated, in spite of the law of expulsion. But in 1719 
a new order for their expulsion was sent out. The only 
difference this made was that they had to go for the 
moment, then they came back in disguise. Meanwhile 


* Littere@ secret@ Iesuitarum qui in Russia, Petro I regnante, fuerunt, Peters- 


burg, 1904, p. 243. Echos d’Orient, X, pp. 20-1. 
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Patrick Gordon died in 1699, and the Catholics lost a 
mighty friend and protector. In 1705 a Ukas allowed 
the building of a Capuchin convent and church at Mos- 
cow. ‘This church was built of stone. In 1706 the first 
Ukas was published formally allowing freedom to the 
Latin Church in Russia. 

In 1708 the number of Latins was increased by 300 
Lithuanian prisoners of war. The Jesuits disguised at 
Moscow ministered to these with admirable zeal. In 
1720 Propaganda sent six Capuchins. Of these, four 
settled at Moscow, two at Petersburg. In the same year 
a Father Daleggio, O.F.M., arrived with four or five 
Franciscans. ‘The Capuchins took over the care of the 
scattered Catholics in the Baltic Provinces, in the Ukraina, 
at Kasan and by the Caspian Sea. They founded stations 
at Kasan, Saratov, Astrachan and about the Ukraina. 
Then a long series of deplorable quarrels began between 
the Franciscans and the Capuchins. These quarrels fill 
the story of the little Latin groups for years, to the great 
damage of the Church and the delight of her enemies. 
The two branches of St. Francis’s order quarrelled over 
the possession of the missions at Moscow and Petersburg. 
Each claimed that the Pope had confided these centres 
to their order.* Altogether the tragic side of these 
beginnings of the Latin Church in Russia is the mutual 
jealousy of religious orders, who make every effort, not 
only to provide for the religious needs of the people, but 
also to keep other clergy away. Something of this spirit 
unfortunately still survives, as we shall see. Meanwhile 
the Holy Synod was busily explaining to the government 
that all these Latin friars were spies of the Pope, appar- 
ently forerunners of a Papal army that would come and 
conquer Russia. 

The organized Latin Church begins in the reign of 
Katharine II (1762-96). By her time the number of 
Latins had increased considerably, even before the first 
partition of Poland. So she drew up a law for the regula- 


* The details of these quarrels are told in the Echos d’Orient, X, pp. 13-21, 
84-90. 
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tion of the Latin community at Petersburg, first in 1769. 
This law, foundation of the legal condition of the Latin 
Church in Russia, was amplified in 1772, then again in 
1773, and was applied to the colony at Moscow, even- 
tually to all in her empire. In the first years of Katha- 
rine’s reign a considerable colony of German Catholics 
established itself in south Russia. She made a special 
law for them, on the lines of that of 1769. Further, 
after the first partition of Poland she allowed, indeed 
herself founded, a Latin diocese, which was to include 
the whole of her empire. 

At this point we may consider the conditions established 
by Katharine’s laws. ‘The same principles have been 
followed consistently by her successors as long as they 
reigned, or at least till the Constitution of 1905. The 
Russian government, then, did not intend to persecute 
the Latin Church, nor in any way to forbid it. On the 
contrary, the Church is formally recognized, not only 
tolerated but even supported by the state. The income 
of the first Latin bishop was paid to him by government. 
At various times rules were made that the Latin com- 
munities should themselves support their clergy, yet down 
to the Revolution of last year the government fixed and 
secured the income of all the Latin clergy. It is true 
that this was done in great part, not so much out of state 
funds, but by the administration of property left to the 
Church. The government took over the care of that and 
used it to pay the clergy, according to what it considered 
just. There was then no direct persecution. In the case 
of the Latins there has never been anything like the 
violent repression and forced apostacies of the Uniates. 
When Katharine drew up these laws she was engaged in 
a great campaign of defending the Orthodox in Poland, 
whom she alleged to be suffering persecution. For very 
shame then she could not forbid the Latin Church in her 
Own state; the retort of the Polish government would 
have been too obvious. On the contrary, she claimed, and 
Russian historians since her time have declared with much 
noise, that at the very time when Poland was harrying 
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the meek Orthodox, Russia was protecting, nay, actually 
paying the Latins under its rule. But Russia steadily 
maintained two principles in all its treatment of Latins, 
which, as a matter of fact, do amount to persecution, 
particularly the second of.these principles. First, no sort 
of conversion of Orthodox Christians was allowed, on 
any account. If a man came to live in Russia who was 
a Latin by descent, a Pole or other foreigner, he was not 
to be hindered in the free exercise of his religion. But 
woe to any Orthodox Russian who left the established 
Church to join this religion. Prison and Siberia were, 
till 1905, the lot of both priest and convert in such a case. 
Now to forbid and punish Catholics for making converts 
by legitimate means is persecution. We cannot help 
doing so. ‘“ Go ye and teach all nations ” is part of our 
religion. We understand this of Christian heretics and 
schismatics just as much as of pagans. We cannot do 
otherwise than use every means of fair persuasion to 
induce all men to become members of what we believe 
to be the only true Church of God. It is the business of 
the leaders of other religions to defeat our propaganda by 
fair argument, if they can. That is legitimate ; nor have 
we any complaint to make of that. But when a govern- 
ment imposes punishments on us for making converts, it 
persecutes. If such laws are made the Catholic priest 
who disobeys them does well; to put him in prison is 
persecution, just as much as if he were imprisoned for 
saying Mass. 

The second principle of Katharine’s laws is even more 
directly persecution. She did not intend to interfere 
with the Catholic faith, as practised by those whom she 
allowed to practise it. She, her successors and their 
apologists have constantly proclaimed this. But the 
Russian government had its own views as to what the 
Catholic religion is. From the beginning Katharine II, 
apparently in naive good faith, took it for granted that, 
although Catholic dogmas and ceremonies were to remain 
unharmed, yet, of course, in Russia the state must 
exercise the same control over the Catholic Church as it 
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does over the Orthodox. So all Russian legislation on 
this point is unmitigated Erastianism, applied by force 
and with dire penalties to Catholics, whose religion forbids 
them to obey it. It is indeed amazing to see how, from 
the beginning and throughout, as long as the Russian 
monarchy lasted, the government made laws on every 
subject affecting the internal affairs of the Catholic 
Church. The Pope, all Catholic authority, was ignored. 
The state established the Latin diocese. It defined its 
limits and arranged every detail of its jurisdiction. The 
state later turned this see into an archbishopric. The 
state put all regulars under the sole authority of the 
bishop, forbade them to have any relation with their own 
superiors abroad. It established a chapter and defined 
all its rights and duties. It nominated the clergy, 
established parishes, fixed titles, even ecclesiastical dress, 
made laws even about confession and Communion. It 
never seems to have occurred to Katharine that she was 
not the supreme head, ruler and autocrat of the Latin 
Church in her empire, in just the same way as she was of 
the state Church. Now unmitigated Erastianism is the 
normal condition of the Orthodox Church of Russia ; 
that Church accepts this and defends it as its own ideal 
of government. In the case of Catholics, to enforce 
Erastianism by pains and penalties is persecution. Katha- 
rine, and then especially Nicholas I, were never tired of 
declaring that they gave complete liberty to the Latins, 
that they even protected them and paid their clergy ; 
but every time a Latin priest went to Siberia because he 
would not obey state law concerning the administration 
of the sacraments, he was suffering persecution as truly 
as did the early martyrs. Unhappily, Katharine found 
a man, whom she made first Latin bishop in Russia, who 
was only too willing to carry out her ideas. With him as 
her agent she ruled the Catholic Church, or tried by dint 
of persecuting laws to rule it. The same policy continued 
after her without change. During the last century and 
a half countless Catholic priests have suffered severe 
penalties, have trodden the road to Siberia, not, of course, 
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for their religion (so the Russian apologists hasten to 
assure us ; there was no persecution of religion in Russia), 
but because they disobeyed state law. Quite so; the 
Catholic priest in England disobeyed state law when he 
said Mass under James I, the Roman Christian of the 
Second Century disobeyed state law when he refused to 
offer incense to the nmumen of the Emperor. 

Perhaps we may add as a third kind of persecution what 
is really only a result of Erastianism, namely, whenever 
the government considered that something would injure 
its plans, it forbade it under penalties, not in the least 
caring whether this practice was part of the religion or 
not. ‘Thus in 1833 the government was engaged in 
destroying the Uniate Byzantine Church. ‘That most 
cruel and brutal persecution did not, in itself, affect the 
Latins. But the Tsar realized that Latins might give help 
or encouragement to their Uniate brothers. Part of his 
plan was to make it impossible for Uniates to receive 
any sacraments except from Orthodox clergy. So a 
Ukas was made forbidding any Latin priest to administer 
a sacrament to a Uniate ; there was to be no communicatio 
in sacris between these two parts of the same Catholic 
Church. To forbid a Catholic priest to hear the con- 
fession of another Catholic, or to give him Communion, 
is forbidding him to do what his religion orders as his 
duty ; that is persecution. Moreover, when a great 
number of Uniates, to avoid being forced into the state 
religion, turned Latin, a law was made punishing them 
for this by making them immediately Orthodox—the 
humour of holding membership in the Orthodox Church 
over people’s head as a punishment for an offence against 
the state does not seem to have occurred to the Tsar. 
In this way, during the years following 1833, many people 
who were now Latins were forced into apostacy or sent 
to Siberia for not apostatizing. All the time the principle 
was enforced that, to hinder the dominant religion,* to 


* In Russia the government forced everyone to use this term, “‘the dominant 
religion,”’ for its own state Church. Polish bishops addressing their own clergy 
were compelled to refer with due respect to the “‘ dominant religion,”’ or the 
censor confiscated their pastorals and they were punished. 
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argue against it, to worry its clergy or try to prevent them 
from flogging peasants into conversion, was treason, to 
be punished as such. It is in the face of these undenied 
facts that the Orthodox historian brags of the perfect 
toleration, the paternal encouragement always given to 
Latins by the Tsars. 

One of the most vicious, at the same time the most 
ridiculous, of these Orthodox apologists is Count Dmitry 
Tolstoy, some time Procurator of the Russian Holy 
Directing Synod.* We could imagine beforehand the 
opinion of a Procurator of the Holy Synod on the Pope 
and Popery. The Count spends a great part of his space in 
giving us the benefit of these opinions. Page after page 
is tull of general abuse of Popery asa religion. He is very 
fond of inserting paragraphs of general considerations, 
of interrupting his narrative to sum up conclusions. 
These passages are just violent abuse of the Latins and 
of the clergy, telling us what a horrid thing their Church 
is, how much superior is the Orthodox Russian religion. 
He begins straight away by explaining the inherent 
viciousness of the Roman clergy, as opposed to the sincere 
piety of the Orthodox. Already, before we have started 
on the story of Roman Catholicism in Russia, we are told 
all about the Pope’s love of domination, and what a 
danger this is to all Christ-loving governments.t Then, 
at short intervals throughout the book, we come across 


this kind of thing: ‘ All the Roman system is based on 


* D. Tolstoy: Le Catholicisme romain en Russie, Paris, Dentu, 2 vols., 1863-4. 
He writes in French, to captivate the ear of the West. In the palmy days of 
anti-Roman High Anglicanism a Mrs. McKibbin translated this work into 
English: Romanism in Russia, London, J. T. Hayes, 2 vols., 1874. All Tolstoy’s 
invective and absurdities are preserved ; and it is almost the worst example of 
translating I have seen. Mrs. McKibbin does not know French ; she does not 
appear to know English either. Thus her author writes ‘‘ Apercu historique ” 
and she translates ‘“‘ Apercu history’ (I, p. 244), whatever that may mean. 
Russian is a difficult language ; but one ought to know French, at any rate if 
one undertakes to translate a French book. A High Church leader then added 
a preface explaining how useful such a book is, as showing the true nature of 
Popery, in those days when the Vatican Council was threatening the liberties 
of the world. The book shows very well the true nature of Procurators of 
the Russian Holy Synod. 

t Le Cath. rom. en Russie, I, pp. 2-3. 
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egotism. ‘The Saviour and religion remain in the back- 
ground, the Pope and the clergy take the first place.’’* 
This is as it may be; but long disquisitions of that kind 
are not a history of Roman Catholicism in Russia. Count 
Tolstoy suffers from the excess of his emotions. His 
ebullient hatred of his subject will not allow him to tell 
his story ; he must keep stopping to call us names. For 
all that, his book has great value and interest. First, at 
the end of either volume he publishes in full a large 
collection of documents. As Procurator he had access to 
all the Holy Synod keeps in its archives ; he prints this 
freely. Then he is so extraordinarily naif that his book 
gives away his cause worse than it could be done by any 
enemy. His thesis is how perfectly just, kindly and 
patronizing the Russian government has always been to 
these horrid Latins. But his idea of justice and kindness 
is so crudely that of the servile Orthodox, that his very 
examples and claims give us all the evidence of persecu- 
tion we could possibly want. He is fond of praising the 
government’s action. He is too ignorant of the situation 
to pretend that the state treated the Latin Church 
decently, according to Catholic principles. What he 
praises, what he holds up as example of good treatment, 
is what he considers the right relation between Church 
and state, namely the grossest Erastianism applied by 
brute force. So we find such amazing admissions as these 
(they are not admissions from his point of view ; they are 
examples of the right course for the state to take). First, 
quite crudely, that down to the Seventeenth Century, 
the Russian government allowed Latins “neither to 
choose a domicile in Russia nor to build churches.”t 
That will seem to the Western reader but a poor proof 
of kindly toleration. Katharine II fostered the Latin 
Church ; yet she would not allow the Pope “ to interfere 
in the affairs of the Latin clergy of her empire, under the 
pretext of religion.”{ An admirable statement of her 
policy. The Count means to show how fairly she treated 
them. It will occur to the reader that, when the state 
* Op. cit., 11,417. tb. 1, 100. T1b., Il, 3. 
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prevents the Pope from interfering in the affairs of his 
own clergy, it is preventing the exercise of our religion, 
that to prevent any religion from following its own 
principles is persecution. Again, in the Latin seminaries 
the government took care to teach “‘ Canon law, according 
to the limits which were traced by the Sovereign for the 
Catholic Church in the Empire which enjoys his protec- 
tion.”* Again a perfectly true statement ; and we know 
what those limits were, so we can see how far free teach- 
ing of the Catholic religion was allowed. Again, “In this 
way the Russian government strove to protect the Catholic 
Church from the heresies which penetrated it ; but, at 
the same time, did not allow the court of Rome to inter- 
fere in its arrangements.” t The heresies from which the 
government kindly strove to protect the Church are 
opinions that the Tsar considered heretical, such as the 
idea that the Pope has the right to govern his clergy. 
Tolstoy quotes, with pleased approval, specimens of the 
disgusting toadyism of the first Latin bishop towards 
Katharine.{ He gives, side by side, the profession of faith 
required by the Roman Pontifical at the ordination of a 
bishop, and the form drawn up and enforced by the 
government in its place.§ His idea is to show how greatly 
superior is the formula of the Russian government, how 
much less it contains about the Pope, and so on. No 
doubt it did seem superior to a Procurator of the Holy 
Synod. He does not see that he is giving away the fact 
of unblushing persecution by admitting that the state 
claimed the right to change the forms of our service books 
at its own discretion, and to enforce its changes by prison 
and exile. Indeed, one reads Tolstoy’s book with a 
growing amazement that a man who set out to defend 
the old Russian tyranny should make his attempt so 
stupidly. 

In the persecuting enforcement of its wishes on the 
Latin Church by the Russian state we watch the atti- 
tude of the Holy See with interest, and with some 
astonishment. ‘The Popes of this period, from Pius VI 

*II, 15. TII, 325-6. JIT, 12, 449, etc. §IL, 427-30. 
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to Pius IX, gave way as we should never have expected. 
The situation is nearly always the same. The Tsar 
imposes some change on the Church, solely by his 
own authority. He raises a see to an archbishopric, 
he abolishes sees, he suppresses monasteries, appoints 
bishops, plays the fool with Catholic Church property, 
determines which priests are to have faculties in Russia, 
all by his Imperial Ukases. And, nearly always, the Pope 
afterwards tamely confirms what has been done. When 
the new law is absolutely incompatible with our religion 
the Pope says nothing about it. One is surprised to see 
him thus follow the ruling of the state in purely Church 
matters. Yet, on reflection, we see that he was doing the 
best he could under almost impossible circumstances. 
With all the physical power in the hands of a brutal 
and blood-stained tyranny like that of Russia, how could 
the Pope fight the tyrant ? The cases in which he gave 
way, and confirmed by his lawful authority some act of 
unblushing tyranny by the Tsar, were, of course, not 
matters of faith nor of essential morals. They were 
generally matters which did not make for the good estate 
of the Church. All through, the bishops appointed by 
the Tsar were by no means the best men, nor those whom 
the Church would have appointed by her free choice. 
Yet she has had to put up with indifferent bishops before. 
It was no good refusing them the bulls. There they were, 
protected by the material force of the state, there they 
would remain. To refuse to recognize them would only 
have brought on a schism. The only course was to make 
the best of them, send them the bulls, and try to get some 
elements of decency out of them by constant advice and 
warnings. Again, when the state abolished monasteries 
and confiscating property, what good would it do to 
protest and scold ? ‘That would only have led to a final 
breach of all relations between this poor remnant of 
Catholicity in a barbarous land and the Holy See. So 
the Pope said nothing, suffering the injustice he could 
not prevent. Meanwhile, by constant meek letters, some 
of them going to the very edge of what the Pope could 
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say by way of compliment to a persecuting prince, he 
tried to save what could be saved, and prevent worse 
calamities. All the concessions, the pathetic attempts to 
keep up formally polite relations with the tyrant who was 
persecuting the Church, were of little use. Nothing, no 
eagerness to meet it half-way ever made the Russian 
autocracy treat a dissenting Christian Church with even 
elementary decency.* Yet the Popes deserve our sym- 
pathy for bearing that humiliating attitude, in order 
to save their fellow Catholics under the tyrant. And no 
doubt their steady effort to maintain relations with the 
court of Petersburg had some good effect. There was a 
time when it seemed as if the government would force 
a state of schism on the harried Latins under its power, 
and would set up the bishop they had appointed, with his 
cordial consent, as an Antipope for Russia. That evil, at 
least, was prevented. 

We return to Katharine II’s first Ukas for the Latins 
of her empire, in 1769. The central parish of Latins was 
to be that of the Franciscans at Petersburg. From that 
centre the friars were allowed to visit the colonies at 
Kronstadt, Riga, Reval, and other places in the Baltic 
provinces. They could say Mass and administer sacra- 
ments there; they were to have no fixed convents or 
churches in these places. At Petersburg a committee of 
eight laymen was to be elected by the parish, who should 
administer all property. A school was founded, for the 
children of Latin parents only. No Orthodox child was 
to be admitted to this school, there was to be no attempt 
at preaching to, or converting the Orthodox. The priests 
were not to call themselves missionaries. If aman wished 
to be received into the Catholic Church he must be 
rejected, this under severe penalties. In all disputes 
between the clergy and people the state department of 
Justice was to settle the point, respecting the dogmas of 


* In spite of occasional concessions, Protestants have been brutally ill-treated 
in Russia. The Raskolniki were slaughtered, imprisoned and exiled by the 
thousand. The Armenians were harried and ground to the dust ; the Uniates 
stamped out in blood. The only dissenters whom the old government treated 
with elementary decency were the Moslems. 
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the Latin Church.* All this remained the legal state of 
the Latin Church, with certain later modifications of 
detail, till the Constitution of 1905, much of it till the 
revolution of 1916. 

The first partition of Poland was in 1772. By this a 
vast number of Latin Catholics came under Russian rule. 
There were not many Poles among them; most were 
Lithuanians. But Lithuanians were Latins like the 
Poles. ‘Then Katharine resolved to establish a hierarchy, 
for the present one bishop, for them. In her plans she 
seems to have had some idea of providing for their spiritual 
needs, according to the extremely definite promises and 
oaths she had taken, to preserve the Catholic Church of 
either rite unchanged in the status quo, uninjured in every 
way.t Yet from the beginning she assumed, as a matter of 
course, that she would be the head of this Church, in just 
the same way as she was of the Orthodox national Church.f 
Entirely of her own authority, without even consulting 
the Pope,§ Katharine established a diocese, to be called 
at first the diocese of “ White Russia of the Roman 
Catholic Church,” with its seat at Mohilev. The Ukas 
establishing this was published on May 12th (O.S.), 1774. 
As first bishop of this see she appointed a fatal person, 
Siestrzencevicz. For fifty-two years, till his death in 
1826, this man was the curse and the scourge of the 
Catholic Church in Russia, of the Latins no less than of 
the Byzantine Uniates. During that long period the 
history of the Latins in Russia is almost entirely the story 
of his life, of his incessant rebellion against the Holy See, 
of his willing aid to the government in every plan for 
repressing the Latins and destroying the Uniates. 

* ” Ordinatio ecclesia romanz petropolitanz,” in full in A. Theiner : Die 
neuesten Zustande der Kath. Kirche (Augsburg, 1841). Second part (Documents), 
no. Ixix, pp. 212-24; D. Tolstoy, op. cit., vol. II, annexe; Echos d’Orient, X, 
™" For instance, Art. 5 of the Treaty of Warsaw, Sept. 18th, 1773 (Theiner, 
op. cit., II, 198-9), Katharine’s Letters to Pius VI in 1780 and 1782 (ib. 203, 
205); Treaty of Grodno, July 13th, 1793 (#5. 208), etc. 


t For Tolstoy’s praise of her treatment see his book, II, go-3. 
§ “ Without any preliminary agreement with the court of Rome.” Tolstoy, 
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Stanislaus Siescrzencevicz-Bohusz was born in 1731 of 
Polish Calvinist parents in Lithuania. In his youth he 
was a Hussar officer ; then he was converted by Massalki, 
Latin bishop of Vilna, who ordained him priest and made 
him a canon of the Vilna chapter. In 1772 Massalki 
ordained him bishop, to be auxiliary and Vicar General. 
He was already a bishop when Katharine looked to him 
as the best man to assist her in her schemes for regulating 
the position of Latins in her empire. Since, in every 
way, he was her devoted servant, since throughout his 
long pontificate he never once failed to support the govern- 
ment in its persecution of the Church he was supposed to 
defend, naturally he is a man after Tolstoy’s own heart. 
Tolstoy devotes pages to explaining what an ideal bishop 
Siestrzencevicz was. He was learned, liberal, broad- 
minded, and so on, to the highest degree. * Even Tolstoy 
does not dare claim that he was pious. ‘The man’s character 
is not difficult to understand. He seems to have had no 
trace of religion of any kind. He was a typical arriviste. 
Coming from poor circumstances, he wanted money, 
power, titles. He judged, accurately, that he could get 
these blessings best by pleasing the government. ‘The 
Pope was a long way off and could do little for him of the 
kind he wanted. The government was his protector and 
best friend. ‘The government had appointed him, the 
government had money to give him, and could punish him 
if he did not do as it told him. So his policy was simple 
and consistent, to support and serve the state. The Pope 
could not hurt him materially ; spiritual penalties, or 
warnings about his duty, left him cold. At one time he 
showed himself entirely willing to make a schism, sup- 
ported by his patron the Empress. How little he cared 
for religious motives is shown by the fact that, when he 
had managed to expel all decent members from the 
administrating College founded by the state to rule his 
Church, it occurred to him that his brother was looking 
out for a job; so he made him secretary of the College. 
Now this brother was a Calvinist. 

* Tolstoy, op. cit., II, 4-8, and passim. 
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The fact of such an appointment is a mighty argu- 
ment against state nomination of Catholic bishops. The 
Church never gets the best pastors in that way. When 
the state which appoints is at the same time the bitter 
enemy of the Church, when its chief object is to keep the 
Church helpless and subservient, then we get such bishops 
as Siestrzencevicz. 

In founding the new Latin diocese of White Russia, 
Katharine’s further idea was that the Latins of her 
empire should not obey foreign bishops in Poland. At 
the same time that she founded the see she began to 
make other laws affecting the Latins. All the clergy 
were to be natives of the empire; no foreign priest 
was allowed to exercise any ministry. Next year (1780) 
came a new Ukas. All connection between religious 
orders in Russia and their superiors abroad was to cease. 
The bishop alone had unlimited jurisdiction over them.* 
This of course radically destroys the constitution of the 
orders. Siestrzencevicz added his authority to that of 
the state in this as in all matters. 

Meanwhile, what was the Pope doing? Pius VI, then 
reigning (1775-99), at first would not recognize either the 
see established by civil authority nor the man appointed 
to it in the same way. ‘Then, in 1778, yielding to the 
necessity of the case, to prevent greater evils, unwillingly 
he made Siestrzencevicz Vicar-Apostolic for White 
Russia, and gave him carefully limited delegate jurisdic- 
tion for exempt regulars in that province. This did not 
make the slightest difference to Siestrzencevicz. He went 
on calling himself Ordinary of White Russia, he used 
jurisdiction, not only in the one province for which the 
Pope gave it, but in the whole empire ; he ignored the 
limits of his authority over regulars. In 1780 Katharine 
asked the Pope to make Siestrzencevicz Archbishop. The 
Pope refused, so she did so herself. She raised his see to 
this rank, and henceforth gave it the title Mohilev.t For 


* Ukas of May 12th, 1774 (Theiner, II, 227-9); July 13th, 1779 (#b. 231-2) ; 
Jan. 2nd, 1780 (sb., 232-3) ; ; all dates are, of course, O.S 
Tt Ukas of Jan. 26th, 1782. In this she repeats her former laws against pro- 
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some time things remained so. Siestrzencevicz called 
himself Archbishop of Mohilev and boasted that all 
Russia was his diocese.* ‘Then the Pope gave way again. 
By the bull Onerosa pastoralis officit (April 15th, 1783)t 
he raised Mohilev to an Archbishopric, agreed to the 
erection of a chapter and gave Siestrzencevicz again 
carefully limited jurisdiction, of which limits he took not 
the slightest notice. John Andrew Archetti, titular 
Archbishop of Chalcedon, then Nuntius in Poland, came 
to Petersburg, received Siestrzencevicz’s canonical oaths, 
gave him his pallium, and ordained an ex-Jesuit, John 
Benislavski, as Coadjutor. Benislavski seems to have been 
a decent man; but he could not do much against the 
combination of his Ordinary and the government. While 
Archetti was at Petersburg he consecrated the Latin 
church of St. Katharine there, which still exists.f 

The Papal bull gave Siestrzencevicz jurisdiction for 
the Latins only. In spite of this he used absolute au- 
thority over the Uniates too.§ He was always the most 
absolute autocrat over all Catholics in Russia, supported 
in all his claims by the state, which knew well that in him 
it had a most faithfulservant andagent. Then he began 
calling himself Legatus a latere, for which title he had no 
shadow of right. Katharine, anxious to encourage her 


selytizing and forbids any Papal document to be published till it has been 
approved by her government. 

* He was very fond of saying this always. As an example of his mingled 
arrogance with servility to the state, this is the formula with which he began 
his concessions of faculties: ‘In imperio Suz Maiestatis Alexandri I, Im- 
peratoris et Autocratoris totius Russia, etc., Domini nostri clementissimi, 
Stanislaus Metropolitanus unicus omnium ecclesiarum romano-catholicarum, 
Archiepiscopus Mohileuiensis” (Tolstoy, II, 449). Strange language for a 
Catholic bishop addressing his own clergy. ‘‘ Romano-catholicarum,” all that 
compliment about the Tsar, and no word about the Holy See. Tolstoy, of 
course, thinks this very fine. 

t Theiner, op. cit., II, 83-6. 

t I fear the title of this church was chosen as a compliment to Katharine II. 
Archetti certainly reached the limit of possible politeness towards her. In a 
speech at Petersburg he laid stress on “‘ those virtues that the entire world 
admires in her.”’ The immoralities of the Northern Semiramis were the scandal 
of Europe. 

§ Siestrzencevicz drew up and submitted to government a good scheme for 
destroying the Uniate Church altogether, making all Uniates Orthodox. 
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favourite, wrote to the Pope and asked him to send him 
a cardinal’s hat. But the Pope did refuse that. 

The second partition of Poland, in 1793, brought five 
Latin dioceses under Russia. At the partition Katharine 
swore that she would respect the status guo of the Latins 
in every particular.* Nevertheless, immediately, she 
abolished all the dioceses. ‘Then she set up two new ones, 
Pinsk and Latichev, in the most inconvenient places she 
could find.t A new imperial Ukas subjected these to the 
Metropolis of Mohilev. The third partition (1795-6) 
was just before Katharine’s death. It added no further 
sees, but a great number of Latins. There was now a very 
large, solidly Latin, body of Poles in the empire. Katha- 
rine’s successor, Paul I (1796-1801), was milder and more 
just than his mother.{ As soon as his reign began, Pius VI 
sent Lawrence Litta to be Nuntius at the court of Peters- 
burg. Litta managed to arrange a better state of things 
for a time. Paul agreed to allow the restoration of the 
Sees of Vilna, Kamieniec and Luck ; Livland was restored 
under the name Samogitia. Instead of Kiev, Minsk was 
made a Latin see. All these were to be subject to 
Mohilev. The Pope agreed to this, and authorized all in 
the bull Maximis undique presst (November 15th, 1798).§ 

But the Russian government could never let the Latin 
Church alone. Now, fired with enthusiasm for the Holy 
Synod, which so admirably conducted the affairs of the 
dominant religion, under his supreme control, the Tsar 
considered that an institution of the same kind would be 
just the thing for the Latins. So in 1800 he published a 
Ukas erecting a body, to be called the “ Ecclesiastical 
Roman Catholic College.”” The College is to consist of 
one bishop, normally an auxiliaty of Mohilev, one abbot 
and six prelates or canons, elected by the six Latin 
dioceses. The Metropolitan of Mohilev is ex officio 
president. It has absolute jurisdiction over all Latins in 


* Treaty of Grodno, July 13th, 1793 (Theiner, op. cit., II, 208). 
t There were no Catholics in either. 
t For the condition of the Latins under Paul I see Tolstoy, op. cst., II, ch. viii 


(pp. 95-140). 
§ Theiner gives the boundaries of each See ; op. cit., I, 463-5. 
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Russia, over all regulars no less than others. All bishops 
are subject to its authority in spiritual as well as temporal 
matters. It administers all Church property. The 
College itself is subject in all things to the Russian 
Senate.* ‘The imitation of the Orthodox Holy Synod is 
obvious. In order to leave no doubt as to the Erastian 
character of this College, its statutes begin with the 
statement: “‘ ‘The supreme power, given by God to the 
Monarch, and his paternal care for the good of the people 
subject to him, extend equally to ecclesiastical persons. 
Therefore they are bound to be faithful and obedient 
to their Monarch. . . Ecclesiastics are bound to obey laws 
which concern civil, and also spiritual matters.” t It 1s 
perhaps hardly necessary to say that Siestrzencevicz pro- 
posed the scheme of the College, and himself drew up its 
statutes.[ They are confirmed by the Tsar: “ Sit ita. 
Paulus.” ‘The bishops and the Nuntius, Thomas Arezzo, 
protest against this new arrangement for governing the 
Church. Their protest was of no avail withthe Tsar. But 
the Pope never recognized the College at all. It never had 
any real canonical authority over anyone. Inspite of that, 
it began to rule the Church with an iron hand, always in the 
sense of carrying out the wishes of the state. Siestrzence- 
vicz took care to remove all members from this College 
who showed any signs of a conscience; and made his 
brother Lewis its secretary. It is perhaps the only case 
in history in which the secretary of an institution claiming 
to represent the Catholic Church was himself a Protest- 
ant. The bishops sent other petitions and protests against 
Siestrzencevicz to the government,§ in vain. He asked 
for further faculties from Rome, and when he was refused 
there, he took them from the Tsar.|| Then he began 
persecuting the Armenian Catholics, whom the govern- 


* The statutes of the College are printed in full by Theiner, II, 301-7. 

t 1b., Il, 301-2. t Theiner, I, 474. 

§ Theiner quotes an amusing example in which they complain that some cases 
are judged by him as Archbishop, some referred by him to himself as Metro- 
politan, some sent on further to himself as head of the College of Justice. It 
is always Siestrzencevicz under some different title (op. cit., I, 480). 


|| Theiner, I, 481-2. 
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ment had put under his authority,* and drew on himself 
another sharp reprimand from the Pope by blessing and 
protecting Protestant Bible societies.t Meanwhile he 
regularly sold sentences of divorce, and made a good 
income of this, too.] 

Alexander I (1801-25) is perhaps the one Tsar of whom 
we can say that he was a good man. Just, moderate, with 
an honest sense of duty towards his subjects, he showed, 
during the twenty-four years of his reign, that a country 
can prosper under an autocracy when, by chance, it gets 
a good autocrat. As he was anxious to treat all his 
subjects justly, Catholics in Russia also enjoyed a respite 
under him, Latins, and even the tortured Uniate Church. § 
Yet he did not, probably could not, do more than mitigate 
the tyranny so long established in Russia. He did modify 
some of the rules of the Roman Catholic College, to make 
that disastrous institution a little less harmful to the 
Church. Yet it was in Alexander’s reign that the Uniates 
also were brought under its authority.|| Meanwhile 
Siestrzencevicz was quarrelling badly with the Nuntius 
Arezzo. He did not at all like the idea of a Papal Nuntius 
at Petersburg, who could see and would report to Rome 
his proceedings. So he persuaded the government to 
dismiss Arezzo in 1802. In 1815 the Jesuits were expelled 
from Petersburg, in 1820 from all Russia. But they soon 
began to come back. Under Nicholas I (1825-55) the 
Catholics in Russia, of both rites, reached the lowest 
possible state of misery. Nicholas I was a brutal and 
ferocious tyrant. He finally drowned the Uniate Church 
in blood; during all his reign he never ceased harrying 
the Latins too. Siestrzencevicz died, a very old man, on 
December Ist, 1826, leaving behind him for generations 

* Theiner, I, 482-3. t Ib., I, 483-6; Document, II, 138-42. 

t Breaking the bond of marriage has always been a weakness of the otherwise 
pious Poles. Theiner writes many pages about this, with startling examples, 
op. cit., 494-500. Divorce for adultery is a recognized institution of the Orthodox 
Church. Among Catholic neighbours the absolute impossibility of any real 
divorce has not always been as clearly recognized as it should be. 


§ The greater part of Count Tolstoy’s second volume (chap. ix-xv) is devoted 
to the reign of Alexander I. The book ends with his death (1825). 


|| Tolstoy, II, pp. 329-82: Theiner, II, Doc. ci (pp. 307-9), cii (pp. 309-10). 
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the results of his evil work. I doubt if any Catholic 
bishop, who lived and died in the communion of the 
Holy See, did so much harm to his religion as did Siestr- 
zencevicz. ‘The government kept the see of Mohilev 
vacant for two years, then appointed Caspar Casimir 
Colonna Cieciszovski (formerly of Luck). He was a good 
old man, too old to have much influence, and he died after 
three years (1828-31). In 1828 Nicholas began making 
laws to prevent Catholics studying for the priesthood. 
He drew up all kinds of harassing conditions for such as 
wished to do so. Only Nobles could be received,* they 
must first have studied theology in a state University 
where all the professors were Orthodox ; each candidate 
must be approved by the Minister for dissenting religions ; 
they must pay 600 roubles to the Orthodox clergy of the 
province.t ‘Then they might try their vocation. Next 
year all novitiates were closed.[ Next a Ukas decreed 
that all causes of matrimony, on any ground, are to be 
judged solely by the civil tribunals. In 1830 the Poles, 
goaded at last beyond endurance, made their tragic and 
useless revolution. After that the cruelties of Nicholas 
knew no bounds. Confounding the Latin Church with 
the Polish people, he breathed fire and slaughter equally 
against both. Out of 300 Latin monasteries he abolished 
202, sold their property or gave it to Orthodox monks.§ 
The publication of marriage banns was forbidden, all 
children of mixed marriages were to be brought up 
Orthodox; yet the Catholic priest was bound, under 
penalties, to bless such marriages. He was forbidden to 
say a word of warning against them; he was not even 
allowed to address the married couple at the service, lest 
heshould use influence over them.|| Free and easy divorce 


* “ Nobleman ” in Russia does not mean very much. Yet I cannot imagine 
any reason for this idiotic condition, except further to limit the number of 
candidates. 

t The Minister always refused his permission, so the Orthodox clergy never 
got their 600 roubles. 

T Theiner, I, 503. 

§ 1b., I, 506-13. The R.C. College agreed to all this and itself imposed the law. 

|| Theiner, I, 513-16 and Doc. xliv (II, 165). 
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was allowed and encouraged among Catholic women. 
Orthodox dioceses were founded throughout Poland, 
where the whole population was Catholic.* Any inter- 
ference with their work of proselytizing was treason 
against the dominant religion. Siberia was the least 
punishment for that. In 1836 a Ukas forbade any Latin 
priest to hear the confession of a person to him unknown.t 
To make the degradation of the Church greater, the 
Roman Catholic College itself published these laws and 
demanded obedience to them. Everyone must continue 
to receive his Easter Communion from his parish priest, 
even when he had turned Orthodox. In defiance of the 
law of the Orthodox Church itself, when a Latin priest 
joined it he was allowed to marry.{ All former crimes 
and offences of any kind were then wiped out by his con- 
version.§ So there are cases of Catholic priests, who first 
rob extensively, then turn Orthodox and so can laugh at 
prosecution by their victims.|| All free preaching was 
forbidden. Priests were allowed only to read out printed 
homilies, which had been passed by the government 
censor. In catechism classes it was forbidden to include 
in the list of works of mercy visiting the imprisoned, 
because this seemed a reflection on the Russian govern- 
ment. People who have been so misguided as to offend 
the government are not to be visited. 

John Marcellus Gutkovski, Bishop of Podlachia, heroi- 
cally defended the elementary liberties of the Church; so 
in 1840 the police came, turned him out of his see and 
shut him up in a monastery. Then the Pope, once more 
yielding to force, asked him as a favour to resign. Soon 
after he died mysteriously, apparently murdered by 
the government. In 1841 a Ukas declared all Latin 


* E.g., at Warsaw, Plock, Vilna, etc. 

t Theiner, Doc. cxii (II, 334). 

} The Orthodox Church forbids marriage after ordination and declares it 
invalid, as we do. 

§ Theiner, I, 528. 

|| 74., 529, where Theiner quotes the cases of a Carmelite, Polianski, at Vitebsk, 
and the Provincial of the Vincentians at Vilna who successfully performed this 
operation. 

q Theiner, I, 529-30. 
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Church property to belong to the Minister for Imperial 
possessions. More monasteries were confiscated; the 
Gregorian Calendar and publication of any Papal docu- 
ment were forbidden. Church students were next 
ordered to attend the R.C. Seminary at Petersburg, 
founded by the state. The state appointed all its pro- 
fessors and chose the textbooks. These were such works 
as Hontheim, Eybel, Rechberger, and so on.* In 1834 
800 Latins who refused to apostatize were thrown into 
prison, in Podolia alone.t 

In his allocution of July 22nd, 1842, Pope Gregory XVI 
complained bitterly of the continual persecution of Cath- 
olics in Russia.t Yet, when Nicholas came to Rome in 
1845, he expected to be received with warm welcome by the 
Pope. Instead, the Pope presented him with a document 
containing twenty-two heads of complaint about the way 
he was treating his Catholic subjects. However, from 
this visit a slightly better time seemed to dawn. In 1847 
a Concordat was drawn up between PiusIX and Nicholas, 
which established more possible conditions. The dioceses 
were arranged and the persecuting laws at least modified. 
But Nicholas broke his word at once. He used the Pope 
to send bulls to the bishops; but all the time he was 
carrying on the same persecution as before. In 1850, 
only three years later, in spite of his oath, Nicholas sup- 
pressed more monasteries, robbed churches and sent 
faithful priests to Siberia. Alexander II (1855-81) was 
nearly as bad a tyrant as his father. He forbade Papal 
bulls to be published in Russia, and sent priests who 
dared do so to Siberia. In 1863 was another hopeless 
Polish rebellion, which provided the excuse for fresh 
persecution of all Latins. The Archbishop of Warsaw, 
Felinski, was sent to exile ; in one night 104 monasteries 
were closed. Processions out of doors were forbidden 
throughout Poland ; where there was no parish priest, when 
the government prevented one from being appointed, 


* Theiner, op. cit., I, 538. 


t 1b., 1, 526. 
t Published with an Appendix of 90 Documents by G. Morel, Einsiedeln, 1842. 
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no other priest was allowed to minister to the people as a 
substitute. In 1866 the see of Kamieniec was suppressed, 
again a gross violation of the formal provision of the 
Concordat. In the same year a Ukas declared that no 
treaty with the Pope had any force as regards the govern- 
ment. Next year the see of Podlachia was suppressed, 
and Minsk in 1869. Only the Russian language was to be 
used in preaching or saying vernacular prayers. Peasants 
were sent in crowds to Siberia, because they had said the 
Rosary in the only language they knew, Polish. The 
Rosary society of Vilna was suppressed, lest it should 
encourage people to say their prayers in Polish. The 
Governor of Warsaw, General Muraviev, waged ferocious 
war against everything Polish or Latin. The police 
entered houses and confiscated all books printed in Roman 
characters. 

In the middle of the Nineteenth Century there were 
about 1,200,000 Catholics of the Roman rite in Russia 
outside Poland. For these the government allowed just 
thirty churches. 

As the result of this continued persecution, and of 
protests from the Pope, all diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See were broken off in 1866. The Latin Church 
was then placed under the charge of the Commission 
for religion and education at Petersburg. In 1870 the 
government forbade the Latin bishops to go to the 
Vatican Council. By now nearly all the bishops were 
either dying out or had been banished. ‘The govern- 
ment would not allow successors to be appointed, since 
this would need Papal bulls. It sent its own creatures to 
administer the dioceses. Thus, Peter Zylinski, appointed 
administrator of Vilna, was ‘in every way the faithful 
agent of the Tsar’s plans. Such people as he got pro- 
motion and good pensions for themselves by helping to 
destroy their religion. About 50,000 Latins at this time 
were bullied into Orthodoxy, while tens of thousands 
of faithful people and priests went to Siberia. 

Then came some slight mitigation of the persecution. 
It was hardly more than a pretence, in order that the 
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Pope might be persuaded to support the government’s 
plan of enforcing the Russian language in the churches. 
However, at last the ‘Tsar allowed the long vacant see of 
Mohilev to be filled by Antony Fialkovski, formerly of 
Kamieniec. Then some pretence of restoring episcopal 
jurisdiction was allowed; the state declared that its 
Ecclesiastical Roman Catholic College should in future 
only administer Church property. Alexander II, through- 
out his reign, continued the policy of trying to destroy 
the Latin Church, as being identified with Polish national 
feeling. Under him the clergy was still forced to receive 
its education from half-schismatical professors appointed 
by the government ; he still enforced civil authority in 
ecclesiastical affairs, confiscated property and treated the 
Church with the same violence as had his father. Nor did 
he allow any illusions about his policy. When a deputa- 
tion of Poles waited on him at his coronation, he received 
them with the remark: ‘No illusions, gentlemen. 
Whatever my father did was well done.” Alexander was 
murdered on March 13th, 1881. His son, Alexander III 
(1881-94), began better. His fear of Nihilists and the 
growing danger of revolution on all sides made him con- 
cede some element of decent treatment, even to Poles 
and Latins. In 1882 he signed a new Convention with 
the Holy See, which was considered a triumph of Leo 
XIII’s diplomacy. Again Russia was represented by a 
minister at the Vatican. All exiled bishops were pardoned 
and allowed to return, the seminaries were restored. Yet 
soon again the process of harrying Latins began. Martin 
Kozlovski, Bishop of Luck-Zytomir, had censured one 
of his parish priests for receiving the Orthodox Metro- 
politan in his church with a complimentary homily. For 
this the government confiscated half the bishop’s salary. 
A Latin priest gave sacraments to a Uniate ; so he went 
to Siberi.. In 1885 Charles Hrynieviczki, Bishop of 
Vilna, excommunicated two canons for immoral life. 
But they were friends of the governor. So he was sent 
into exile, and the government was about to abolish the 
see. The canons elected one of their body, Herasymo- 
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vicz, to administer the diocese ; he was sent into exile. 
Then they elected another, Maievski, and he, too, was 
promptly exiled. The Sisters of Mercy were turned out 
of the hospitals. Under Nicholas II (1894-1917) that 
feeble and pretentious beginning of civil liberty, the 
Constitution, was proclaimed. One of its provisions was 
liberty of religion. For the first time in Russian history 
a member of the Orthodox Church was allowed to change 
his religion. Immediately, 200,000 former Uniates, who 
had been harried into schism, returned to the Catholic 
Church. As there is now no Uniate Church in Russia, 
they became Latins. Then milder laws were made for 
the Poles. They were allowed to build churches ; it was 
no longer a penal offence to teach Polish children their 
religion in the only language they understood. 

Then came the war. At the beginning of the war-we 
heard great things of the healing of the old quarrel 
between Russians and Poles. Vaguely splendid promises 
were made to Poles. Their religion, their language even, 
were to be respected. Such concessions were to buy their 
loyalty against Germany. It is not surprising that the 
Poles, on the whole, with their long experience of Russian 
promises and perjury, received these advances but coldly. 
It will take more than a few general promises of better 
treatment to make a Pole love the people who have so 
long drowned his land in blood, after they had seized it 
by treachery and force. ‘The evil Katharine II and her 
successors did to Poland is not so easily forgotten. Nor 
did the promises of the old Russian government mean 
much more than the fair words it had lavished on its 
victims before. When the Russian army invaded Galicia, 
one of the first things they did was to seize the Catholic 
Primate, Andrew Szeptycki, take him into Russia, and 
shut him up in a prison for refractory monks. He was 
set free by the revolution in 1917. 

If the revolutionary government, or governments, 
are going to keep their promises (an unusual thing in 
Russia) there will now be real freedom of religion 
in the Russian Republic, though the government is 
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in the hands of philosophical, and very talkative, free- 
thinkers. 

According to the Convention of Leo XIII there are 
now two ecclesiastical provinces in Russia, one for Poland 
and one for all the rest of the land. Poland has as 
Metropolis Warsaw,* with six suffragans, Kielce, Lublin, 
Plock, Sandomierz, Seiny (or Augustov), Vloclavsk (or 
Kalisz). For the rest of Russia the Metropolis is Mohilev, 
whose beginnings are of unhappy memory, with also six 
suffragan Sees, Minsk, Luck, Kamieniec, Samogitia (or 
Tels), Tiraspol (or Saratov), Vilna. 

The vast majority of Latins are Poles, first in Poland, 
then scattered in other places. ‘Till 1905 no Russian 
could be a Catholic. But now, with those former Uni- 
ates who have returned to the Church, the number 
of Russian Latins is no longer negligible. Streit counts 
about eight million Latins in the Polish dioceses, about 
six million in all the rest.t The census of 1897 gave eleven 
and a half millions, not counting Finland.} 

It is now recognized that the Roman Catholic Ecclesi- 
astical College shall only administer property, without any 
spiritual jurisdiction. It has four members, the delegates 
of the two archbishops and delegates from two other 
dioceses, chosen by rote. ‘The Roman Catholic Academy 
of Petrograd is the chief seminary for educating future 
clergy. Its Rector was nominated by the Tsar (as long 
as there was a Tsar), presented by the Archbishop of 
Mohilev. 

In spite of the good hope of toleration and fair condi- 
tions now held out by the revolution, there is a real danger 
for the future of Latin Catholics in Russia. The Poles have 
suffered so long, so grievously for their religion, always 
coupled by the persecutor with their race, that there is 
some excuse for them when they confound these two. 

* Formerly the metropolis of Poland was Gnesen. Pius VII made Warsaw 


metropolis on March 12th, 1818, after the Congress of Vienna, because Gnesen 


is now in Prussia. 
t Atlas Hierarchicus (Paderborn, 1913), p. 95. 
I Die Religion in Geschichte u. Gegenwart (Tubingen, Mohr, 1913), Russland 
(Bd. V, S. 101). 
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Yet the confusion has grave dangers, most of all now that 
Russians are allowed to become Catholics and, if they 
wish, Latins. Poles must remember that a man may be a 
Latin without being a Pole. No one will grudge them 
their ardent patriotism ; we can understand and excuse 
their hatred of Russians. But these motives must not be 
allowed to enter religion. In the Church of God there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither Pole nor Russian. The 
Church is not organized by nationalities. The Poles show 
far too strong a tendency to look on the Latin Church in 
Russia as their national religion only. Even the bishops 
are not free from this. For instance, the church of 
St. Katharine at Petrograd is, in theory, international. 
From the beginning it was the church of all Latin foreign- 
ers. It tends more and more to become exclusively a 
Polish church. The French and German colonies at 
Petrograd obtained a Ukas for building churches, in 
which sermons should be preached and vernacular prayers 
said in their languages. It is strange that the ecclesi- 
astical authority for such churches is still withheld. To 
forgive one’s enemies is a Christian duty. ‘The Poles 
must learn to forgive Russians, to welcome them as 
Catholic brothers, as soon as they are converted, and 
especially to recognize a Uniate Church of the Byzantine 
rite as, in every sense, as Catholic as they are themselves. 


ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 
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CHARLES PEGUY IN 
HIS PROSE" 


N an article on Charles Péguy in Tue Dusiin Review 

for October, 1913, Lady Ashbourne wrote, “ Has this 
voice an influence already ? It would be premature to say.” 
The answer which she then thought premature is to-day 
beyond doubt. It was already beyond doubt even then. 
He has been a force in the national and Catholic revival 
and in the larger reaction against withering intellectualism. 
‘“¢ T know a man who has exercised an absolutely sovereign 
influence over us, Charles Péguy,” wrote Joseph Lotte in 
1912. ‘* Even before his return to the faith he was our 
guide and support ; but since by an ever more thorough 
deepening of his religious personality he has recovered the 
faith of his childhood, since like the artisans of the Middle 
Ages he has been devoting his whole self to the representa- 
tion of Jeanne d’Arc, St. Geneviéve, or Our Lady, since 
then, really, it is our spiritual nourishment that we seek in 
him.” And Ernest Psichari dedicated ? Appel des armes 
“To him whose spirit accompanied me in the solitudes of 
Africa, to that other solitary in whom the soul of France 
lives to-day, and over whose work our youth bent in love, 
to our master, Charles Péguy.” Because of this radiating 
influence it seems appropriate to return to him. And for 
another reason also. Most articles written in English have 
been concerned with him as a poet, and have mentioned 
his prose works by the way. But in his poetry, roughly 
speaking, we have the final Péguy, the Péguy whose 
intellectual and moral course was all but run; while in 
the prose works we assist at the running of that straight 
but rugged and toilsome course, and at the exercise and 
growth of that irresistible influence. 

* (1) Cahters de la Quinzaine, 1900-14. 

(2) Charles Péguy: Notre Patrie, Paris, Editions de la Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise, 1915. 
(3) Charles Péguy: Guores complétes, Vol. IV, avec Introduction d’A. Suarés, 

Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 1916. Vol. I, avec Introduction d’A. Millerand, 


1917. 
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He was born in 1873, and killed on the battlefield on 
September 5th, 1914. He died thus on the hither side of 
forty-two, an age that for most men may be regarded 
as their prime. He himself spoke with pathos of the 
“terrible ” age of forty, of the “ men of forty ” worn 
with life’s struggle and verging on old age. Few men 
dying so young have reached the same degree of finality. 
Two beacons guided him in that short and laborious life. 
Two fires burned and flamed, ever hotter and brighter, in 
all his work—love of country and the search for truth. 
He gave his life for his country with cool, sustained, 
heroic courage. And he found the truth and followed it 
to the end. 

Let us put aside the purely literary aspect of Péguy’s 
work and especially the question of his original style. ‘To 
give an adequate idea of that would require copious quo- 
tation—and few writers tempt one to it more. In the 
midst of undeniable longueurs he has a way of hammering 
home his meaning, of summing up in a line, with a point 
of humour or irony that is delightful. The page seems to 
quiver with excitement. He says himself, rather untrans- 
latably, “ Fe vis dans le tremblement @écrire.” A man 
bent over his spade unremittingly adding stroke to stroke ; 
a bricklayer putting brick upon brick until the edifice 
takes shape ; a stream making its way with many meanders 
but broadening eventually into a mighty flood ; or again, 
a torrent snatching along all that it meets in its course, or 
a volcano in eruption,—Péguy’s prose produces all these 
impressions by turns. He is apt enough to repel the reader 
at first. Fully to understand him needs a subtle appre- 
ciation of his mother-tongue and a nimble wit. Let us 
put aside also his wealth of comment on literary, social 
and religious questions, and on current history. His 
discursive mind makes him write of everything 4 propos of 
anything. His ideas, often debatable, are always stimu- 
lating, because of “ this method that I follow of never 
writing down anything that I have not experienced 
myself.”* One gets down to the bedrock of his mind. 

* Cahiers de la quinzaine, juillet, 1910. 
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It is his underlying spirit that gives force and continuity 
to his work; and his strange command of expression 
fired and formed his disciples, and now communicates his 
spirit to his readers. 

Born in the parish of Saint-Aignan in Orléans, he came 
of an ancestry of vine-dressers, “ patient ancestors who 
from the trees and thickets of the forest of Orléans and 
from the sands of the Loire won so many acres of good 
vineyard . . . sturdy footed ancestors, the men gnarled 
like the stocks, infolded like the tendrils, fine-textured like 
the shoots of their vines and, like the vine shoots, returned 
to the dust. And the women with their bats, rolling 
their big fat bundles of linen in their barrows, the women 
washing by the river. My grandmother, who kept the 
cows and could not read and write . . . to whom I owe 
everything, from whom I have got whateverIam...’* 

In 1910, at the age of thirty-seven, he speaks thus with 
love and pride of his roots in the soil. By his own state- 
ment he had trodden awhile in more conventional ways : 
“'The Ecole Normale, the Sorbonne, contact with 
teachers, had long made me hope, or at any rate had 
allowed me to hope, that I should acquire the university 
elegance . . . the only authentic elegance, the only full- 
blown elegance . . . the perfection of perfection,” look, 
manner, accent, language, beard and moustache, dress : 
“the democratic but well-made, neutral-coloured coat ; 
the sociological trousers, the republican cuffs . . .”+ 
But the aberration was neither fundamental nor perma- 
nent. 

The same in a sense may be said of Péguy’s other 
aberrations. He was born a little Catholic boy, and went 
to the primary school attached to a teacher’s training- 
college, “‘a nice little annexe, in a corner of the first 
quadrangle ...a sort of rectangular nest, official, 
solemn, and quiet... We went to catechism on 
Thursdays, I fancy so as not to interfere with lesson hours. 
The class was a long way off, in the town, at our old 
parish-church of Saint-Aignan . . . Our young curates 


* Cahiers, oct., 1910. + Cahiers, oct., 1910. 
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told us exactly the opposite of what we were taught by our 
young student masters.” ‘These, themselves the victims 
of a system, got the stronger hold on the boy’s mind. 
“‘T myself, Péguy, a pupil of a primary school and a pro- 
duct of the old primary teaching—you see how well they 
succeeded—underwent, or received, this teaching at the 
hands of excellent masters who had themselves received it 
docilely, piously, receivea it from the hands of our grand- 
master, M. Ferdinand Buisson.’”* 

He was next sent to a technical school, but through the 
help of a Monsieur Naudy was provided with a scholarship 
at the Lycée of Orléans. From that he passed to the 
Lycée Lakanal and the Lycée Louis-le-Grand. He threw 
himself eagerly on the classics, and his school study of 
them left a rarely deep imprint. Later in life he recalls 
his classical master with admiring gratitude : ‘* We called 
him, familiarly and affectionately, le pére Edet. Pater 
Aedeas, as the newcomers said, wanting to show off .. . 
He taught us the intellectual probity which infallibly 
means moral probity also... He was not the man to 
be satisfied with careless work . . . He called ‘ bad,’ in- 
differently and just as sincerely, an Oedipus who should 
disobey the gods, or a pupil who gave him Romanibus 
in a Latin exercise. Romanibus was the abomination of 
desolation .. .”’Tt 

A year of military service at the age of eighteen was 
followed by a year at the college of Sainte-Barbe which led 
up to the entrance examination of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure. Péguy professed at this time to have com- 
pletely lost the faith. But he was full of ideals, ardent 
conviction, “‘ vibrating energy,” to borrow Millerand’s 
expression. At Sainte-Barbe were formed many close and 
life-long friendships. Jér6me Tharaud describes how a 
group of these students, with the chaplain, afterwards 
Mer. Batiffol, used to go on winter nights to an outlying 
district to help to distribute soup to the poor. ‘“ ‘Those 
hours were the brightest of my youth. How full we were 
of humanity and social enthusiasm! We used to come 

* Cahiers, oct., 1907. tT Cahiers, déc., 1905. 
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back in the cold night along unfinished streets lined with 
hoardings and demolition workshops, between which now 
and then we could see the sinister Biévre and its hideous 
valley. Boldly we reformed society. Lotte, Péguy, and 
I were the socialist and even anarchist voices in the 
concert. You as ever, were pure good sense, witty and 
smiling. Baillet listened absently: I think that he was 
unconscious of our arguments and wrapt entirely in the 
pure song of his soul. If Péguy spoke, Lotte immediately 
stopped his carols to the night. Although they were 
nearly of the same age . . . Lotte felt to his friend as a 
disciple to his master. Indeed all Péguy’s comrades had 
that feeling towards him. One could not be in contact 
with that powerful mind without being at once dominated. 
Authority, an authority that sprang from intelligence 
and innate goodness, emanated from his personality, his 
gestures, his eyes, his voice . . .”* Baillet, afterwards a 
Benedictine, was president of a students’ Conference of 
St. Vincent de Paul. The next year he persuaded his 
fellow-members to choose Péguy, then at the Ecole 
Normale, for their president. Péguy was willing, but 
could not conscientiously say the prayers at the meetings ; 
the difficulty was turned by getting the vice-president to 
say them while Péguy waited outside. The following 
year, 1895, he tried to form a conference on entirely 
secular lines, founded on the love of humanity. “ Sprung 
from the people, holding State scholarships from 1885 to 
1894, how could he escape the attraction of socialistic 
ideas ? ” asks Millerand. 

Then we find him, with his eager desire for action, and 
dreading the dull life of a master in some provincial Lycée, 
throwing up his collegiate career and resolving to make his 
way in literature. In 1897 he was a contributor to the 
Revue Socialiste and the Revue Blanche, and brought out a 
first Feanne d’Arc,adrama. ‘The choice of subject shows, 
if not a lingering faith, at least his interest in the history of 
his birthplace and his country. “He does not know it 
himself, he even denies it ; but he is already the tradition- 

*P. Pacary: Un compagnon de Péguy, Foseph Lotte. Paris, Gabalda, 1916. 
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alist turning instinctively to the past to find a point of 
support for the future.”* In 1898 he published his 
Premier Dialogue de la Cité Harmonieuse, and a novel, 
Marcel ou PUtopie Socialiste. His socialism was “ an 
idealism, steeped in emotion and coloured with poetry.” t 
All this time he was an admiring disciple of Bergson, and 
the Bergsonian philosophy brought him in a sense intellec- 
tually nearer to Christianity inasmuch as it was a victory 
over the ‘“‘ dense determinism of scientificism.’’f 

In 1897 Péguy had married—a secular marriage, for his 
wife was unbaptized—and as he had now a little money he 
set up a book shop. It speedily swallowed up the dowry, 
and henceforward Péguy was doomed to struggle with 
harassing poverty. But it was the beginning of the famous 
Librairie des Cahiers de la Quinzaine, Péguy’s own organ, 
aptly described by Millerand as “ the weapon he forged 
for the defence of his ideas.”” We need not repeat here 
the history of that remarkable publication, which lasted 
from 1900-1914, and welcomed all rising talent and all 
daring and independent ideas, provided they were sin- 
cerely held. “The shanty of the Rue de la Sorbonne was 
a vortex of ideas. Born writers gathered there by the 
light of a candle without a candlestick. With his battered 
felt hat, his trousers innocent of the famous sociological 
fold, his medieval-looking cape,§ the master of the place 
seemed in the half-light like some modern and marvellous 
alchemist, under whose piercing eyes and delicate hands the 
gold of glory was being produced in the ebullient retorts 
of his thought.”’ || 

Thus it was that Péguy and his group threw themselves 
hotly into the cause of Dreyfus: “ he plunged straight 
ahead, having first, one would say, put on blinkers.” 
We are not going into the Dreyfus question here. Péguy 
himself, older and disillusioned, admits that no one can 
speak of it dispassionately. But he never admitted that 


*Millerand: Introduction. 

TP. Pacary: Op. cit. Préface de Mgr. Batiffol. T bid. 
§ The portrait by P. Laurens represents him thus. 

|| Ch. Silvestre: Charles Péguy. 

{ Millerand: Introduction. 
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he and other ardent young men, dreyfusistes purs, de la 
premiére heure, had anything to regret or recant. They 
had never “ taken part in political demagogism, espe- 
cially in the Combist demagogism.”* ‘To them it was a 
question of defending right against might. To them 
Dreyfus was an innocent victim of social injustice, of the 
spirit of political intrigue and corruption which Péguy’s 
soul abhorred, and which he denounced with equal 
vehemence in 1902 when his eyes were opened and he 
discovered it in his own camp. And he paid the price 
for his honesty in poverty and loneliness of spirit. He 
knew what he was describing in his poignant essay on want 
and its moral consequences, entitled De ‘Fean Coste. And 
some of the most moving pages he has written speak of his 
disillusionment, surely one of the saddest experiences in 
the history of a soul. ‘“‘ And yet it must be that, in this 
sense, the life of an honest man is a perpetual apostasy and 
desertion . . . the man who wants to be faithful to the 
truth must be incessantly unfaithful to all incessant, 
successive, indefatigable, renascent errors...” Greek 
ostracism, exile among the ancients, the ban, excommuni- 
cation, the index ‘“ were less serious and fatal to intellec- 
tual liberty than the clever boycott organized in the 
modern world by the modern world against everything 
that seems to weaken the domination of the modern.” — 
“Anything would have been better, infinitely better, 
than this modern world, historical, scientific, sociological, 
incurably bourgeois . . . this modern world as I know it, 
as I know it by disappointing and dolorous ex,erience.’’T 

In a very early Cahier Péguy states his programme: 
dire la vérité, toute la vérité, rien que la vérité. His youth- 
ful impetuosity was balanced, from the very first, by the 
mental probity which consists in observing facts, and in 
accepting them, however disconcerting. His habit of 
mind placed him at the opposite pole from those who in 
the French phrase se payent de mots. He was one of the 
men of whom he writes in Igo1, that “ they are always 
ready to doubt of what they have done, provided it is 

* Cahiers, juillet, 1910. t Cahiers, oct., 1906. 
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proved to them that it is doubtful. They will always 
welcome the new hypothesis, provided it is more probable; 
they will themselves propagate the new idea provided 
that it is or seems to them right, even if their thirty years 
in the laboratory should thereby be rendered useless, even 
if the unity of their life should be thereby broken.” His 
own “laboratory ” was a searching, relentless, almost 
cruel analysis. 

We may trace roughly as follows the resultant path of 
his thought. It became more and more evident to him 
that the ideal cause he had served under the name of 
dreyfusisme pur had degenerated into a tangle of intrigue 
and was being exploited by politicians and demagogues for 
their own ends. In March, 1904, he protests against the 
identification of the sincere anti-Christian minority with 
the anti-Christian majority of politicians and self-seekers, 
which has, he says, “ thrown itself almost entirely into 
the basest radical demagogism.” ‘‘ We who in our day 
defended liberty, justice, truth, humanity, against the 
slavery, iniquity, abuses, insults, and injustice, against 
the forgeries and perjuries, the treasons, the crimes and 
the inhumanity of anti-semitic reactionary demagogism, 
see perfectly to-day where the reaction, the demagogism, 
the domination is.” And he protests equally against the 
identification of the sincere Catholic minority—as it seems 
to him—with the mighty political party machine which— 
again as it seems to him—had been set in motion to crush 
Dreyfus. Even while posing as a non-Christian and 
vieux dreyfustste libertaire, he makes an honest effort to 
see things objectively, and recognizes that the Church 
has been unjustly treated and misunderstood. He sees 
the immense force and advantage she has in being rooted 
in an age-long tradition of which she is proud. Anti- 
clericalism, on the other hand, is nothing new, but merely 
poses as such. “ If the Catholic Church brought us the 
truth, we would accept . . . her coming from Rome; 1 
is because that we believe that the Catholic Church does 
not bring us the truth, and not because she is Roman, that 
we have rejected her teaching ; and we do not believe 
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that it is enough for the French State to be established in 
Paris, to place its teachings, any more than those of the 
Church, beyond the reach of legitimate rational criticism.” 

In the intellectual arguments against the Church he 
found no depth. “ It is generally recognized to-day that 
most of the so-called positive or positivist ideas and theses 
contain ill-concealed metaphysical ideas and theses.” 
“That idea of Renan’s, that history is approaching its 
goal and term . . . implies that modern humanity is the 
final humanity . . . that man and nature have said their 
last word. Incredible naiveté of the wise, childish pride 
of the learned and the well-informed! Humanity has 
nearly always thought that it had just said its last word 
. . » What is interesting, what is new, is that modern 
humanity thought itself secured against such weaknesses 
by its science, by the immense accumulation of its know- 
ledge, by the certainty of its methods. Never was 
clearer proof that science does not make philosophy, and 
life, and conscience . . . And just as the wisest men in 
the world . . . are as stupid and disarmed in the face of 
love and death as the most miserable wretches, so our 
mother humanity, for all her acquired wisdom, has 
shown herself stupid and disarmed before the oldest error 
in the world. . .”* 

This part of Péguy’s argumentation, contained in the 
article on Zangwill (October, 1904) and developed in the 
series De la situation fatte a4 P histoire et a la soctologie, and 
De la situation faite au parti intellectuel dans le monde 
moderne (October and November, 1906, and October, 
1907) is of capital importance. ‘They form a valuable 
document on the changed mental attitude of the generation 
following that dominated by Taine and Renan, on the 
emancipation from so-called “ free ” thought, in short, 
on the most fundamental element in the Catholic revival 
we are witnessing. In Renan’s Dialogues philosophiques 
Péguy finds ‘‘ whole passages that exasperate us,” and 
“whole passages that seem to us to-day extraordinarily 
weak.” ‘TI know perfectly well,” he goes on, “‘that there 

* Cahiers, déc., 1905. 
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are in that enormous building whole blocks that one word, 
one single word, of Pascal would shatter ; I have the sense 
of proportion; I know how to measure a Pascal and a 
Renan . . .” And then, with a climax of irony, summing 
up Renan and the earlier and more doctrinaire Taine: 
“Renan, better informed, had but usurped the func- 
tions of God in His omniscience; ‘Taine, more subjec- 
tive, more obstinate, more learned, more concentrated ; 
more childish also because more of the professor; above 
all, more downright ... usurps the functions of the 
Creator.”* 

For the men of Péguy’s generation the problem was no 
longer to discover why Renan and others had abandoned 
the faith; the position, and the explanation, were 
familiar, trite, wearisome ; but they wanted “ to know 
how and why all those people, with Renan as their 
spokesman and representative, abjured the difficulties, 
the impossibilities, the metaphysical contradictions of 
Christianity and in particular of Catholicity, only to 
entangle themselves . . . in difficulties infinitely more 
difficult, in impossibilities infiritely more impossible, in 
contradictions infinitely more contradictory, in meta- 
physical systems infinitely more rudimentary...” In 
the very act of abandoning Catholic dogma “ they 
invented, founded, imposed, a dogma infinitely more 
authoritative, infinitely fuller of difficulties . . . quite 
cut and dried ana of the clumsiest kind.”t The parti 
intellectuel, the offspring of their principles, with its 
combination of shallowness, dilettantism, self-interest, and 
dogmatism, personifies all that is most hateful to Péguy’s 
soul. 

He discovered, too,—for tlie thread of love of country 
is intertwined throughout his work with the other thread 
—that history had been falsified and the ancien régime 
ludicrously misrepresented. ‘This party “is by way of 
not knowing that humanity has already lasted quite a 
considerable time, and only knows, wants to know, or 
pretends to know, a certain ancien régime, so as to set it 

* Cahiers, déc., 1905. t Cahiers, oct., 1906. 
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up in opposition to the modern world. For this purpose 
it was necessary, but it was enough, to feign a certain 
conventional ancien régime . . . an operation which suc- 
ceeded beyond all expectation, especially in the domain 
of primary teaching . . . Aconvenient, portable, manage- 
able ancien régime, easily proved wrong and beaten ; for 
the rest, perfectly false; made by stringing together a 
few more or less invented anecdotes of the reign of Louis 
XV, some gossip taken from the reign of Louis XVI ; and 
lest it be said that they had not gone back far enough, to 
the origins, some stories come down all the way from the 
reign of Louis XIV. Perhaps even the régime of Louis XI 
was put under contribution. But, I don’t know why, 
they avoided like poison the régime and the reign of 
Louis [X.”* He discovered the true place of traditional 
elements in French, and more generally in modern, 
civilization ; he harks back with increasing admiration to 
the French Middle Ages ; and amongst traditional ele- 
ments he finds that a foremost place must be given to the 
Catholic Church. 

As his way became clearer he formulated in very 
striking and impassioned terms the conception that all 
really ideal causes are more akin, at all events are more 
capable of mutual comprehension, than at first appears. 
A paradoxical and piquant example of this is his proof that 
dreyfusism, Je vrai dreyfusisme, was a triumph of the 
Christian spirit. His devotion to the ideal, which he 
works out in his theory of la mystique, is one of the 
pieces maitresses of his thought. 

Arrived at this stage, Péguy had given an intellectual 
and historical assent to the Church. His progress had 
been direct and continuous, aided as it undoubtedly was 
by the fact that he was entering into the heritage of his 
ancestors. He could write in 1911, in his long poem on 
hope, “In order not to believe, one must close one’s 
eyes and stop one’s ears.” ‘* Faith is easy, it 1s not to 
believe that is impossible.” But it was very slowly, and 
not without prolonged resistance, that he came to see that 

* Cahiers, oct., 1907. 
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the religious system of the Church must be accepted with 
entire personal submission. ‘There were various obstacles 
inthe way. Mgr. Batiffol points out a directly meditative 
tendency in his religious thought, so strong as almost to 
rely entirely on its own force. ‘This it is that gives such 
an original stamp to the Mystéres and to his poetry in 
general. But scattered through his other work also we 
find striking examples, for instance, in Victor-Marie 
Comte Hugo the thrilling meditation—we can call it by no 
other name—on the two genealogies of Christ, which seem 
arid matter enough to the ordinary mind. ‘Then he had 
a fiery independence of character; and he was unduly 
sensitive to human defects and human necessities in the 
visible structure and representatives of the Church. 
Here, if anywhere, he dreaded the degeneration of a 
mystique into a politique; a degeneration which he scented 
in every translation of a high ideal into fact, of every ideal 
expressing itself, as it needs must, haltingly or altogether 
obscurely. With this tendency misapplied, he says hard 
things of moralists and theologians. He would give “ the 
whole of St. Thomas for the Stabat, the Magnificat, the 
Ave Maria, and the Salve Regina.”* He refuses to 
understand the whole meaning of the sacramental system. 
He said once in familiar talk with his friend Lotte, “The 
annoying thing is that one can’t trust the curés . . . As 
they administer the sacraments, they let people think - 
there is nothing but the sacraments. They forget to say 
anything about prayer and that prayer is at least the half! 
The sacraments and prayer are two separate things. They 
have the first, but we always have the second.”’t 

But Péguy’s position partly accounts for this irritable 
injustice. His wife’s ideas had not kept pace with his. 
His children were not baptized. We can trace a deeply 
pathetic struggle through the final stages, though some- 
what gropingly ; for we have only a few personal avowals, 
wrung from him in moments of emotion or excitement : 
and here and there indications that emerge for the in- 
formed and sympathetic reader from some apparently 

*P. Pacary, op. cit. t Ibid. 
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impersonal page. Indeed, Péguy’s torrential eloquence 
when he develops an idea or defends a cause is in strange 
contrast with his laconism on personal matters. In one 
of his Cahiers he writes a fervid letter, which covers 
sixteen pages of close print, to the son of his spirit, Ernest 
Psichari ; he writes ten lines from the mobilization camp 
to his wife, but they contain this line: “‘ I did not know 
how much [ loved you.” 

Péguy’s intimate friend Lotte used to visit him every 
year. ‘‘ In 1908 I found him in bed, exhausted, ill. . . 
He was crushed at last by the immense fatigue that for 
twelve years he had borne without giving in. Terrible 
trials had befallen me too. He spoke to me of his poverty, 
of his weariness; of his longing for rest, for a little 
philosophy-class in some remote /ycée, near me in the 
heart of the provinces. He could then at last give out 
what was in him without conflict, without contrarieties, 
without mental anguish... At a certain moment, 
raising himself on his elbow, with his eyes full of tears : 
‘I have not told you everything. I have got back the 
faith . . . I am a Catholic.’”* Yes; but to use Mer. 
Batiffol’s words, “‘a convert whose conversion was im- 
peded by the case of conscience that we have mentioned, 
and dominated by a mysticism which, like all forms of 
mysticism, is exposed to the temptation of being ‘ liber- 
tarian’ and ‘agnostic.?”’ But what a pathos there is 
then in certain generalities! How one understands his 
admiration for Polyeucte, the strong martyr, in his eyes 
the greatest creation in French literature ; and his com- 
ment on Polyeucte’s prayer for Pauline, “ an ordinary 
prayer, an earthly prayer, a man’s prayer, such as we all 
can and must say, the prayer of a Christian husband for 
his unbelieving wife.”t He writes in the same essay of 
“‘ Married men, fathers of families, those great adventu- 
rers of the modern world.” Alone with his own soul, 
he was already instinct with the Christian sense of sin 
and humility: there is abundant proof of it in all his 
work of those years. And in contrast with the irritable 

* P. Picary, op. cit. § t Cahiers, oct., 1910. 
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outburst already quoted, is a later passage of the same 
year, which it appears refers to Lotte himself: “ It is 
true I know this friend, a friend of twenty years ; and 
that the sacraments are food to him, as the Pope has just 
so judiciously reminded us . . .”* He said to Lotte in 
1912: “I am living without sacraments. It is a wager. 
But I have treasures of grace . . . My little ones are 
not baptized . . . I have given them all three to Our 
Lady. I cannot look after everything. My life is 
not an ordinary one . . . The Blessed Virgin must take 
care of them .. . I am a sinner.”” One of them had 
fallen ill with diphtheria, and he had made a pil- 
grimage on foot to N.-D. de Chartres: “I prayed as 
I never prayed . . . My boy is saved.” His work, 
especially his poetry, is full of an almost desperate trust 
in Mary ; and Mgr. Batiffol is surely right in reading Le 
Porche du mystére de la deuxiéme vertu of 1911 in this 
light. Faith is easy; charity is easy; but hope, that is the 
true marvel of the grace of God. As late as September, 
1913, the difficulty seemed insurmountable. He said to 
Lotte : ‘‘ Prayers to Mary are reserve prayers . . . There 
is not one in the whole liturgy, not one—not one, you 
understand—not one that the most lamentable sinner 
cannot say sincerely. In the machinery of salvation, the 
Hail Mary is the last help. With it one cannot be lost.” — 
“‘Tamasinner. But I pray so much, and I have so many 
graces |” 

Was it true, and was it the great and final grace when 
Péguy was called to the colours ? We know the spirit in 
which he faced the call. One remembers the vibrating 
pages of Notre patrie of 1905, and those others, half 
ironical though they are, addressed in 1909 @ mos amis, a4 
nos abonnés, where he writes: “‘ We are a sacrificed genera- 
tion .. . Our defeat is the worst of all, an obscure 
defeat . . . We shall remain unknown . . . We shall 
never be great...” And his enthusiastic comment on 
Hugo’s Ceux qui preusement sont morts pour la patrie, and 
his own often-quoted— 


* Cahters, oct., 1910. 
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“‘ Heureux ceux qui sont morts pour la terre charnelle 
Mais pourvu que ce fat dans une juste guerre . . .” 


His pages of 1902 on honour in war are less well known. 
‘“‘ T know at least two kinds of honour, and the second is 
no less indispensable than the first. The first honour 
consists in treating our adversaries and our enemies like 
men, in respecting their moral personality, in respecting 
in our conduct towards them the obligations of the moral 
law; in observing, in the very thick of the battle and 
in all the animosity of the struggle, cleanness, probity, 
justice, exactness, honourable dealing; in remaining 
honest, in not lying . . . (The) second honour, which is 
mental as well as moral, consists in treating war itself, 
when it has become inevitable, as war, and not as peace. 
It consists simply in fighting thoroughly, when one does 
fight ...” We have from a soldier of Péguy’s company 
a minute account™ of his short month of military service, 
during which he was in the agonizing retreat from the 
Somme to the Marne. In the worst moments of physical 
and moral exhaustion he seemed proof against fatigue and 
depression, and did much to prevent complete demorali- 
zation in his company. He ard another, whom Victor 
Boudon thus describes: ‘‘ In the ranks is a good comrade, 
a monk, Roussel, whom we saw at Le Theil arriving in 
sandals and coarse habit; he comes from an Italian 
convent which he left at the news of mobilization. 
Suffering from hepatic colic which causes him a veritable 
martyrdom, he holds out bravely, his face drawn by silent 
suffering, preaching by example, helping those whose 
strength is giving out ; and though he can scarcely carry 
his own knapsack, offering to carry theirs for others.” 
Péguy writes on August 17th: “ One of the best soldiers 
in my company is a thin young Capuchin who came from 
Italy at the first news of mobilization. I call him the 
chaplain of the company and my private chaplain.” Is 
there any connection between this, and the sentence 
written to the same correspondent the day before: “‘Some 


* Victor Boudon: Avec Charles Péguy dela Lorraine a la Marne. 
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day perhaps I will tell you in what church I heard the 
Mass of the Assumption ;” or the frequent references 
in his scanty letters to “‘ peace,” a “‘great” peace, an 
‘“‘immense ” peace? ‘They contrast strangely with the 
overwrought tone of the conversations with Lotte, and do 
not seem entirely explicable by /a vie au grand air, or even 
by the sense of being at length forcibly delivered from a 
harassing life and free to satisfy his thirst for action in 
direct service of an ideal. However, this sense he had too, 
and keenly. “ Thirty years of life would not be worth 
what we are going to do in a few weeks,” he wrote on 
August 8th, 1914. 

If it is true that ideas and ideals affect the world chiefly 
in proportion as they are incarnated in living men, then 
a personality like Péguy’s is worth understanding. He 
believed himself in the force of personality ; he accounts 
thus for Bergson’s influence : “ Happy to have at last that 
personal impression that nothing can replace, we listened 
to everything he said.”* But there is another point of 
view also which cannot be better expressed than in some 
wordst of Pére Mainage. Converts of his stamp show us 
‘“‘ what we do not know and would so much like to learn : 
the reactions of Catholic doctrine and life on an unbeliev- 
ing soul ; the secret of the invisible drama which wrests a 
mind from long-cherished ideas, from feverishly fostered 
passions. And if the witness is of the chosen few who 
think and vibrate, if his initial state of mind incarnates 
the psychology of a whole period, if he himself has torn 
himself free from that early mentality at the price of 
reiterated, painful, but invincibly conclusive experiences ; 
if, lastly, along with him other souls have gone through 
identical experiences, this bundle of testimonies assumes 
the character of a proof in favour of undying Catholicism.” 


MARY RYAN. 


* Cahiers, 1900. 

t Les Témoins du renouveau catholique, Revue des Feunes, fev., 1917. The same 
idea is expressed in almost identical words and admirably worked out by 
Georges Fonsegrive in De Taine 2 Péguy. L’Evolution des Idées dans la France 


Contemporaine (Bloud et Gay). 
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“AT THE HOUR OF 
OUR DEATH”: 


Notes By A Reaper oF The Dream of Gerontius 


. HE Dream of Gerontius was the true cope-stone 

for Newman to cut, and to lay on the literary and 
religious work of his whole life,” wrote an earnest critic 
outside Newman’s faith. “ It is a poem that every man 
should have by heart who has it before him to die.” 
“It is a horrible poem,” wrote a well-known professor 
of medicine, who, one may conclude, finds here the same 
incurable sterility that Matthew Arnold found in Bos- 
suet’s life judgment, gue Pon trouve au fond de tout le 
vide et le néant. As if theology, or moralizing, invented 
death. As if the science of medicine abolished it. Even 
though it be not necessary to have Moliére’s doctor’s 
prescription to kill you. 

Not so judged a very great scorner of death, who 
had the fear of God in his heart, though not of men, 
General Gordon. He found no fault with this poem ; 
because he faced life in death, and after death the judg- 
ment. ‘The poem has its literal, its matter-of-fact basis. 
And there lies the premiss, whose acceptance or whose 
rejection will rightly put one in or out of sympathy 
with this Dream. Its basis is as sincere an acknow- 
ledgment of a fact, as are the wandering cries of Jn 
Memoriam the expression of the fact of those two young 
lives put apart, that they could not hear each other 
speak. Gordon took Gerontius to teach, to warn, to 
give fear, and hope, and love ; to guide, to inspire. The 
deep pencil markings by the lonely heroic soul, in his 
copy of the Dream given to a friend in Khartoum, where 
he met death, almost all are namings of death, and askings 
for prayers: “ Pray for me, O my friends,’ “Tits 
death, O loving friends, your prayers !—tis he!” “So 
pray for me, my friends, who have not strength to pray!” 
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And also: “ Use well the interval!” ‘“* Prepare to meet 
thy God!” “ Now that the hour ts come, my fear 1s fled.” 
And the last words underlined, before giving the book 
to the young man, Power : 


Farewell, but not for ever, brother dear ; 
Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow. 


The copy was sent by Power’s sister to the author, who 
wrote: “ Your letter and its contents almost took away 
my breath. I was deeply moved to find that a book of mine 
had been in General Gordon’s* hands; and that, the 
description of a soul preparing for death.”t So its author 
calls it. 

The poem is theological then. It is. It expresses what 
a Catholic is taught to know of the science of God. 
“Faith was—in the Catholic notion—an intellectual 
act,” says the poem’s author; “its object truth; its 
result knowledge.” The poem uses the liturgical forms, 
stereotyped prayers ; for these are a body in which the 
spirit is lodged ; and the Church’s children are not souls 
merely but men; and those who wish to pray always 
without form often end by praying not at all. Newman 
feels inspired to tell of the soul of his friend, of his own, 
of you, it may be, and of me, as we shall be in our need to 
know what we ought of Almighty God, to be guided, in 
the dividing of soul and body, to do what man ought to 
do, if such duty can be known. All his life the = had 


preached to men to think not of religious privileges but 


* Newman had, to the full, an Englishman’s interest in Gordon’s fate: “ The 
sacrifice of Gordon, for such he judged and termed the General’s fate, had the 
same effect upon his bearing as a personal loss. He felt it an almost unparalleled 
disgrace to the country . . . He could hardly speak of it; and his strong 
feeling about it never really died in him. All through the war he kept three 
maps of the Soudan hung up before him that he might follow the route, and he 
would not afterwards have them removed ; two remain to this day.”’ As he 
notes, February, 1885: “‘ Neither the Crimea nor the Indian Mutiny has come 
home to me as this has. Perhaps it is because the misfortune is so wanton, and 
on that ground makes one so indignant. Five successful engagements, won at 
a cruel price, but all for nothing.” 

t “ How one envied the Cardinal,” wrote Robert Louis Stevenson to a 
friend who sent him news of this unexpected association. 
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of religious duties—that invigorating and fruitful preach- 
ing.* “ Self-denial the test of religious earnestness,”’ he 
headed a sermon at Oxford: ‘“‘ Let not your words run 
on; force every one of them into action as it goes.” In 


the Oxford Lyra Apostolica, we read : 


Faith’s meanest deed more favour bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weigh’d, 
Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 


Which bloom their hour and fade.t 


* St. Vincent de Paul, it has been said, loved God by the sweat of his 
brow. 

t ‘* Conscience seemed the basis of all his convictions, duty the keynote of all 
his teaching”; “in the sense of duty he seemed to seek the roots of faith”’ 
(Wilfrid Ward). So Newman himself, on the Church in her embodiment being 
the expression of the inner religious life of man, and its nourisher, its guardian, 
its aid—to help, not to hinder; “‘ mechanical” religion being the means of 
vital ; priest and ministrations not to come between the soul and God, but to 
keep us on the road where we may daily draw nearer toGod. “If the Psalter 
admits of a Christian and spiritual sense, it does not appear why rites and 
ceremonies may not be practised spiritually also’’ (Oxford Sermon). And, in 
one of his Dublin University Discourses is this: ‘‘ Conscience, reason, good 
feeling, the instincts of our moral nature, the traditions of faith, the conclusions 
and deductions of philosophical religion, are no match at all for the stubborn 
facts (for they are facts, though there are other facts besides them), for the 
facts which are the foundation of physical science. If you feel, as you must 
feel, the whisper of a law of moral truth within you, and the impulse to believe, 
be sure there is nothing whatever on earth which can be the sufficient champion 
of these sovereign authorities of your soul, which can vindicate and preserve 
them to you, and make you loyal to them, but the Catholic Church. You fear 
they will go, you see with dismay that they are going, under the continual 
impression created on your mind by the details of material science . . . It is 
so—I do not deny it ; except under rare and happy circumstances, go they will, 
unless you have Catholicism to back you up in keeping faithful to them. The 
world is a rough antagonist of spiritual truth . . . What it says is true perhaps 
as far as it goes, but it is not the whole truth, or the most important truth. 
These more important truths, which the natural heart admits in their substance, 
though it cannot maintain,—the being of a God, the certainty of future retri- 
bution, the claims of the moral law, the reality of sin, the hope of supernatural 
help,—of these the Church is in matter of fact the undaunted and the only 
defender . . . Catholicism is the strength of Religion, as Science and System 
are the strength of Knowledge.”” But if Newman thought faith was a plant 
of finer life and growth, he did not judge but that “ Faith ought to be tried and 
tested, if it be faith. I don’t like that faith, which (as I have seen written to a 
new convert) is a ‘precious tender plant,’ to be sedulously guarded under a glass 
cover, or in a hot-house—and exotic ; ifso, our religion is a mere ‘ alien religion,’ 
an ‘Oriental faith, and worship’; but it is a tough principle within us, 
bearing heavy weights and hard work, or it is worth very little.” 
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And so the hero of his Loss and Gain, leaving Oxford : 
*T am going to a Church, which is the continuation of 
the Apostolic Church, if it has been continued at all. 
And seeing it to be dike the Apostolic Church, I believe it 
to be the same. Reason has gone first, faith is to follow.” 
So, ratio preambula fidei. 

It was not on the dogmatic and objective in the 
Christian faith that Newman laid exclusive or even 
dominating stress ; though in a recent book he is charged, 
once again, with putting dogma as a substitute for personal 
faith. And his Dream is subjective enough, and mystic, 
and full of wondering, and awe, of anxious questionings, — 
of fear, and of love and longings infinite. Words are but 
means ; prayers are but means or outlets, and sacraments 
themselves have their outward form, sign of their inward 
and spiritual grace. These statements are the common- 
places of the common sense of theology for man; that 
not even a fool may miss his way without help, nor yet 
a saint fail in longing for what eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard. “I am thankful,” said Kingsley on this poem, 
“to any man who, under any parabolic, or even ques- 
tionably true forms, will teach that, to a generation which 
is losing more and more the sense of reverence, and 
beginning confessedly to hate excellence for its own sake.” 

This poem does readily say Credo, yet Immensus ; 
and lives in no need, with Faust’s ein bischen andern 
W orten, to keep the word of promise to our ear alone : 


Margaret. Then thou believest not! 
Faust. Hear me not falsely, sweetest countenance! 
Who dare express Him ? 
And who profess Him, 
Saying: I believe in Him! 
Who, feeling, seeing, 
Deny His being, 
Saying: I believe Him not! 
The All-enfolding, 
The All-upholding . . 
. . . Feelst not, thronging, 
To head and heart, the force, 
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Still weaving its eternal secret, 

Invisible, visible, round thy life ? 

Vast as it is, fill with that force thy heart, 

And when thou in the feeling wholly blesséd art, 
Call it, then, what thou wilt— 

Call it Bliss! Heart! Love! God! 

I have no name to give it! 

Feeling is all in all. 


Such life of the soul as is expressed by the poet of the 
Dream knew nothing in dogma save the depths of the 
wisdom of the riches of God, in whom we live and move ; 
even as St. Paul, even as St. Augustine—types of greatest 
souls and strongest churchmen. The Colloquium cum 
matre de regno Coelorum, in the Confessions, runs : 

The day now approaching whereon she was to depart this life 

. we were discoursing thus together, alone, very sweetly; and 
forgetting those things which are behind, . . . we were inquiring 
between ourselves . . . of what sort the eternal life of the saints 
was to be, which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man. But yet we gasped with the mouth of our 
heart after those heavenly streams of Thy fountain, the fountain 
of life, which is with Thee . . . As we now strained ourselves, and 
in swift thought touched on that Eternal Wisdom which abideth 
over all ;—could this be continued on, and other visions of kind 
far unlike be withdrawn, and this one ravish and absorb, and 
wrap up its beholder amid these inward joys, so that life might 
be for ever like that one moment of understanding which now 
we sighed after.* 


Nevertheless, this mother’s, this mystic’s, wish for her son 
was: ut te Christianum Catholicum viderem, priusquam 
morerer; and for herself: Pomnite (inquit) hoc corpus 
ubicumque, nihil vos equs cura conturbet ; tantum illud vos 
rogo, ut ad Domini altare, memtineritis met. 

And yet here, for Gerontius, as for every mortal, with 
or without the knowledge of faith, and accommodations 
of religious institutions to his mortal state, there is the 
mystery, the sense of greatness of change, not to say of 
ruin, of the overwhelming of all that makes us man. And 
as to the manner of that changing of house, even if we 

* Dr. Pusey’s translation. 
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be helped to make the journey safer, who can tell ? for 
none came thence to speak thereof. For is not death the 
wonder ? that death can be? “I am in love with this green 
earth.” Iam. “ A new state of being staggers me.” It 
does. ‘‘ I do not want to be weaned by age; or drop, 
like mellow fruit, as they say, into the grave.” Yet was 
not that the rejoicing, in strength, of one who lived in 
an inverted order, as he said, and cared most for child- 
hood, “‘ how imaginative, how religious,”’ and who loved 
to think that peace may end the weariness, the fever, and 
the fret, and “‘ wished that second childhood might have 
a mother still to lay its head upon her lap. But the 
common mother of us all in no long time after received 
him gently into hers” ? And when Charles Lamb will 
ask: ‘‘ Sun, and sky, and breeze, and solitary walks, and 
the greenness of fields, and the delicious juices of meats 
and fishes, and society, and the cheerful glass, and candle 
light, and fireside conversations, and innocent vanities, 
and jests, and irony itself—do these go out with life ? ”’ 
when Charles Lamb thus asks, with wonderings obstinate, 
is it for Southey to have taken him to task for irreligion, 
the man, with 4 Vision of Fudgment, who would be for 
carrying over this world’s doings into the next, and 
leaving you without any reality either here or there, fit 
to face the rationality, or yet the humour, in any mor- 
tal with eyes open on facts? ‘Though, would Charles 
Lamb deny that his favourite religious doctor was for 
screwing him up to the higher reasonableness—yet a 
laborious work, if a needful, for the poor, wondering, 
many-sided life—that “‘ for a pagan there may be some 
motives to be in love with life ; but for a Christian to be 
amazed [overwhelmed, confounded] at death, I see not 
how he can escape this dilemma—that he is too sensible 
of this life, or hopeless of the life to come””?, However, if 
reason will down, vain reasonings will not—while we live. 
And if Newman cried Vanitas V anitatum—and did more, 
living a life of prayer—yet did he not, as he said, love the 
classics, and write novels, and did he not love his violin, 
even to crying for joy at its uttering of Beethoven, and 
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did he not take interest in everything from a Crimean 
army to a new quay at Chelsea, for omitting to see 
which, he scorned one visitor to London? And did 
Charles Lamb love friends more than did that lover of 
friends, Newman; who yet wept sore for their loss, 
though they might be those he thought of in Paradise ? 
May not Eichendorff and Schumann truthfully sing the 


beauty of sorrow and longing, 


Father and Mother are long since dead, 
There is no one there knows me more, 


though they believe that were father and mother ever to 
forsake me, yet the Lord hath taken me up? “Jesus 
wept ”—(“ Behold, how He loved him”’)—when His 
friend was dead : yet was about to say, “ Lazarus, come 
forth!” It is ever for man—who hath not seen, and 
to whom it is not given to know—to cry aloud : 
Ay, but to die and go we know not where ; 
and 
O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come. 
For, though 
It is but giving over of a game 
That must be lost, * 
yet it is 
To die; to sleep; to sleep, perchance to dream. 
And “ If it be not to come, it will be now; if it be now, 
tis not to come; if it be not now, yet it will come.” 
This excludes no knowledge and acting on it ; no making 
ready—“ ripeness is all ””—so that we be not 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled. 


Beethoven may have willed to receive the Last Sacra- 

ments devoutly ; though, “in his misery dead,” he left 

life’s puzzle exclaiming, “ Plaudite amici, comedia finita 

est.” ‘The Apostle of good works and practical religion, 

if he had his clear-cut philosophy of this life as a well- 

understood preparation, “‘ Be patient therefore, brethren, 
* Fletcher, Philaster. 
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until the coming of the Lord,” had also his wonder tone : 
** For what is your life ? It is a vapour which appeareth 
for a little while, and afterwards shall vanish away.” St. 
James is even as the Psalmist, on the morning and the 
evening of life, and the dark curtain of futurity even to 
the eyes that have knowledge by faith. 

Newman’s soul, responsible, hoping, yet unassured, 
fearing, trusting, asking for prayers, believing in Masses, 
is as little like Southey’s natural prolongations of earth’s 
deadly dulness as are those Shakespeare speakers above 
cited ; with their thoughts, too, beyond the reaches of 
our souls. As little like, too, as are Newman’s own 
thoughts at all times to the cut and dry syllogizing, which 
will never fit imaginings, questionings, nor any of the 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 


Religion is dogma for Newman. He maintains that he 
never knew any other religion. You might as well teach 
and preach about sunset impressions, as about sentiments, 
merely, in religion. Yet, 


Truth is vast and far-stretching, viewed as a system; and 
viewed in its separate doctrines, it depends on the combination 
of a number of various, delicate, and scattered evidences; and 
hence it can scarcely be exhibited in a given number of sentences.* 


He sees that: “‘ Again in sacred subjects, the very cir- 
cumstance that a dogma professes to be a direct contem- 
piation, and, if so be, a definition of what is infinite and 
eternal, is painful to serious minds” (University Sermons). 


* This was not what Charles Lamb called, in Imperfect Sympathtes, “ the 
brain of a true Caledonian. . . . His endertanding | is always at its meridian— 
you never see the first dawn, the early streaks. He has no falterings of self- 
suspicion. Surmises, guesses, misgivings, half-intuitions, semi- consciousnesses, 
partial illuminations, dim instincts, embryo conceptions, have no place in his 
brain, or vocabulary. The twilight of dubiety never falls upon him. Is he 
orthodox—he has no doubts. Is he an infidel—he has none either. Between 
the affirmative and the negative there is no border land with him. You cannot 
hover with him upon the confines of truth, or wander in the maze of a probable 
argument. He always keeps the path.” What a “‘ Caledonian”? was Dr. Pusey, 
whom his friend, the Oxford Newman, found with “ no intellectual perplexities,” 
“‘ full of optimism,” “ full of hope,”’ “‘ full of meetings,”’ and plans for speeches 
which must convince. 
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If ever in any man, if ever in any poem, there was a 
sense of the infinity of Truth, and of the existence face to 
face of man and his Creator, a sense of the nothingness 
of time, a sense of the absolute, of the eternal, of the 
sacramental nature of external things, these things were 
here, in this poem and in this poet. Nor has any use 
of external religion, in the institutions of religion, made 
it less true for a Newman declaring that by faith he 
knew that he knew where he was going and how to go, 
than for a Shelley who scorned to know, in Newman’s 
sense, that 


Death is the veil which those who live call life ; 
They sleep, and it is lifted ; 


and that 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 


“C’est donc une pitoyable erreur que de s’imaginer 
qu’on sacrifie beaucoup 4 Dieu quand on quitte le monde 
pour lui . . . Que quitte-t-on en quittant le monde ? 
Ce que quitte celui qui, 4 son reveil, sort d’un songe 
plein d’inquiétudes.” 

And if one early truth that Newman learnt from 
Butler was, that probability is the guide of life, leading 
to a certainty in knowledge indeed ; the other truth was 
the one here spoken of : that external things are the veil, 
the sign, the expression of truth within. ‘“‘ With Chris- 
tians,” wrote Newman, “a poetical view of things is a 
duty. We are bid to colour all things with hues of faith, 
to see a divine meaning in every event, and a superhuman 
tendency. Even our friends around are invested with 
unearthly brightness—no longer imperfect men, but 
beings taken into Divine favour, stamped with His seal 
and in training for future happiness.” In words of the 
Oxford sermon on The Individuality of the Soul “ If we 
have but once seen any child of Adam we have seen an 
immortal soul.” 

Perhaps enough has been said to assure ourselves that 
the theological and the liturgical words in the Dream of 
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At the Hour of our Death 


Gerontius, together with professions of faith and the 
hymns devout and holy psalms, do not exclude the 
beautiful, the wonderful, the awful. But poetry may be, 
in those parts, also simple, sensuous, passionate. ‘True, 
this is a poem of what may be lived, or what must be. 
Of what poem, even the least tangible, can this, in some 
sense, not be said ? 
Who will may hear Sordello’s story told, 


and may perhaps understand how (as his creator potently 
believed) he was a man like unto us. 


Then, as to the question of style and forms, expressive 
of thought and feelings. The poem, as has just been 
said, reflects the mind and soul of a dreamer and a 
believer, of a dogmatist of vital religion—as some have 
called it—and of a mystic for whom in a true sense ratio 
preambula fide: ; though reason mean far more of a man 
than merely his reasoning faculty. It is a reflection of 
the poet himself; of this poet, who failed the cause of 
universal religion (says, now, Mr. Cadman in his The Three 
Great Thinkers of Oxford), that is, the religion known by 
everyone’s feeling. Well, as the poet-dialectician said : 
Most arguments are useless because men do not agree 
about the premises. What is universal religion? What 
is truth? 

Newman has written on literature as something per- 
sonal, of style as revealing the heart and mind of the man. 
Do those men “‘ who consider fine writing to be an addi- 
tion from without,”* and “ literary compositions a trick 
and trade,” do such men, he asks, with his almost fierce 
thoughts, “ really think that Homer, or Pindar, or Shake- 
speare, or Dryden, or Walter Scott, were accustomed to 
aim at diction for its own sake, instead of being inspired 
with their subject, and pouring forth beautiful thoughts ? 
This is surely too great a paradox to be borne.t Rather, 


* “Tf you once think of how you are to do it, you will never do anything ; I 
write because I cannot help it.’”’—Mozart. 

t What an example of that which here is maintained is the echo of the 
above outburst from the musician-poet-critic’s own love and admiration for 
beauty, when, on music, the same heart and voice demands: ‘Can it be that 
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it is the fire within the author’s breast which overflows ; 
. . . and his mental attitude and bearing, the beauty of 
his moral countenance, the force and keenness of his logic, 
are imaged in the tenderness, or energy, or richness of 
his language.”” Even so Sir Richard Jebb said, of New- 
man’s own writing as exhibiting in an eminent degree the 
high qualities and charms of the best, that we are reminded 
“that for their happy manifestation a certain spiritual 
element is requisite, a certain tone of the whole mind and 
character.” Such enduring criticism as to a true writer 
and as to his style, the reflection of his very character 
expressing itself in heart as in mind, is most true of this 
poem, of its intensity, of its dreaming, its probing, its 
singing, its anxiety and its peace, and of the sympathy 
between its subjects and its forms. 

Through the first some 150 lines of the poem it is 
Gerontius before his death ; and there is no calm. There 
is not helpless terror, not despair; but there is no self- 
deception.* It is the master-moment, the decisive ; and 
the man knows its import, and the Christian its needs : 


those mysterious stirrings of heart, and keen emotions, and strange yearnings 
after we know not what, and awful impressions from we know not whence, 
should be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, and 
begins and ends in itself? It is not so; it cannot be.” Andthen: “ No; 
they have escaped from some higher sphere ; they are the outpourings of eternal 
harmony in the medium of created sound,”’ etc. 

* “T can recall nothing in English literature,”’ wrote the critic Stebbing, “ to 
equal the dialectic skill with which probability, intelligibility, is breathed into 
the dying Saint’s horror at the death he might be expected to welcome—horror 
lest the vice-laden body should sweep with itself the soul, though now purified, 
down the gulf of null chaos.” But “ the better a man is the more afraid he is 
of death, having a clearer view of infinite purity ’—(Dr. Jounson). And the 
modern critic’s note is to be read in the thought of Newman from Oxford : 
“This fear, which is a gift of the Holy Ghost, . . . keeps alive within us an 
abiding compunction of heart, even though we hope that our sins have been 
long ago forgiven. It prevents our forgetting that we are sinners, that we are 
wholly dependent upon God’s mercy, and that we are not as yet safe, except in 
hope.”” Wherein he is but expressing, beforehand, the words he would accept 
of the Council of Trent, that “‘ each one, when he regards himself, and his own 
peculiar weakness and indisposition, may entertain fear and apprehension con- 
cerning his own grace ; inasmuch as no one can know with a certainty of faith, 
which cannot he subject to mistake, that he has obtained the grace of God, . . . 
For except by a special revelation, it cannot be known whom God hath chosen 
unto Himself.” 
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At the Hour of our Death 


Tis death—O eee friends, your ai tis he. 





As though my very futon had given way, 
As though I was no more a substance now, 
And could fall back on nought to be my stay, 
(Help, loving Lord! Thou my sole Refuge, Thou,) 
And turn no whither, but must needs decay 
And drop from out the universal frame 
Into that shapeless, scopeless, blank abyss, 
That utter nothingness, of which I came: 


This is it that has come to pass in me ; 
O horror! this it is, my dearest, this ; 
So pray for me, my friends, who have not strength to pray. 


The form reflects uncertainty, movements of mind, 
distress. It has the strength and free progress of blank 
verse, and its slightly marked rhyme does not prevent its 
suggestion being in Paradise Lost: 


this wild abyss 

The womb of Nature and perhaps her grave, 
a dark 

Illimitable ocean without bound 


which Satan had to cross. 


Nor was his ear less peal’d 
.. . than if this frame 
Of heav’n were falling ; 


in that Second Book, where Satan is threatened : 
Lest . 


Strange horror seize, and pangs unfelt before 

—THREATENED AND BY DeatH, the grisly terror, 
shape, 

If shape it might be call’d that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 

For each seem’d either ; black it stood as night. 


And, to Gerontius, 
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it comes again, 
That sense of ruin, which is worse than pain, 
. as though 

Down, down for ever I was falling through 
The solid framework of created things, 
And needs must sink and sink 
Into the vast abyss. 

And, crueller still, 
A fierce and restless fight begins to fill 
The mansion of my soul. And, worse and worse, 
Some bodily form of ill 
Floats on the wind, with many a loathsome curse 
Tainting the hallowed air, and laughs, and flaps 
Its hideous wings, 
And makes me wild with horror and dismay. 
O Jesu, help! Pray for me, Mary, pray! 


*Tis a passionate cry, rising from the heart, a breaking 
away, if not yet a bursting free. The broken irregular 
verse, and Lycidas-uncertain rhymes seem to come as a 
natural form. 

And then again is used the liturgical ps for a 
departing soul, prayer of “‘ Rescue him,” Libera, Domine, 
animam servi tui—the priest’s prayer, with answer from 
those present; all included here under “ Assistants.” 
Proficiscere anima Christiana, de hoc mundo /—the rest 
of these words in English are given in the poem, one may 
say word for word from the liturgy. 

The opening lines of the Dream seem to be the stripping 
of the soul, so to speak; the tearing from it, almost, of 
the form of its existence ; the cry of an agony; the call 
for help from out the needs of an untrod state, awful 
to man ; and annihilation at the brink. It is Newman’s 
own life-thought on death. The man doth fear God. 
“So pray for me.” And long before, in the days of his 
peace at Oxford, his “ dearest home,” he had uttered 
the words : 


But He, who taught his own 
To live as one, will not upbraid 
The dread to die alone. 
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So, 


a 


Prayers sustain my labouring breath. 


And after his reception into the body of Catholicism, 


Let it be the best of prayers, 
That I may find the grace 

To reach the holy house of toll, 
Thy frontier penance-place,— 


To reach that golden palace bright, 
Where souls elect abide, 

Waiting their certain call to Heaven 
With Angels at their side. 


On the trial, on the pain of purgatory, the poem puts 
in verse St. Catherine of Genoa’s thought, that 


these two pains, so counter and so keen,— 
The longing for Him when thou seest Him not ; 
The shame of self at thought of seeing Him, 
Will be thy veriest, sharpest purgatory. 


St. Catherine of Genoa says : 


God is in such perfect conformity with the soul, that He so 
transforms the soul into Himself, its God, that it sees in itself 
nothing but God, who goes on thus attracting and inflaming it, 
until He has brought it to that state of existence whence it came 
forth—that is, the spotless purity wherein it was created. And 
when the soul, by interior illumination, perceives that God is 
drawing it with such loving ardour to Himself, straightway there 
springs up within it a corresponding fire of love for its most sweet 
Lord and God, which causes it wholly to melt away . . . It finds 
itself stopped by sin, and unable to follow the heavenly attrac- 
tion,—I mean that look which God casts on it to bring it into 
union with Himself: and this sense of the grievousness of being 
kept from beholding the Divine light, coupled with that instinc- 
tive longing which would fain be without hindrance to follow the 
attracting look—these two things, I say, make up the pains of 
the souls in purgatory. 


And, further, in the same Saint’s words (Treatise on 
Purgatory 4 
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I do not believe it would be possible to find a joy comparable 
to that of a soul in purgatory, except the joy of the blessed in 
paradise—a joy which goes on increasing day by day, as God 
more and more flows in upon the soul, which He does abun- 
dantly in proportion as every hindrance to His entrance is 
consumed away. The hindrance is the rust of sin; ... the 
more it is consumed the more they respond to God ; and so their 
happiness grows greater as the impediment grows less, till the 
time is accomplished. The pain, however, does not diminish, but 
only the time of remaining in that pain. As far as their will is 
concerned, these souls cannot acknowledge the pain as such, so 
completely are they satisfied with the ordinance of God, so 
entirely is their will one with it in pure charity. On the other 
hand . . . no tongue can express, no mind can understand how 
dreadful is purgatory. Its pain is like that of hell; and yet I see 
any soul with the least stain of imperfection accept it as a mercy, 
not thinking it of any moment when compared with being kept 
from its Love. It appears to me that the greatest pain the souls 
in purgatory endure proceeds from their being sensible of some- 
thing in themselves displeasing to God. ... Thus . . . when 
the soul leaves the body, and finds itself out of that state of 
purity in which it was created, seeing the hindrance, and that it 
can only be removed by purgatory, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion it plunges therein. 


There are the mighty lines in Marlowe’s Faustus : 
Faust : Where are you damn’d? 
Mephistopheles: In hell. 
Faust : How comes it, then, that thou art out of hell ? 
Mephistopheles : Why, this is hell, nor am I out of it. 
Think’st thou that I, that saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 
Am not tormented with ten thousand hells, 
In being deprived of everlasting bliss ?* 


Truly, “The sufficiency of Christian immortality 
frustrates all earthly glory; and the quality of either 
state after Death makes a folly of posthumous memory.” 
—Sir Tuomas Browne, in Urn Burial. 


* Does not St. John Chrysostom say of hell itself: “‘ The loss of God is a 
severer punishment than the fire, and a much more poignant pain”? Tecum 
non possum vivere, nec sine te. ‘“*Moriar, ne moriar, ut faciem tuam 
videam.”—(St. Augustine. ) 
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At the Hour of our Death 


In the second part of the poem, blank verse is first 
used, in the contrasted larger utterances of calm, when 
time, and the work of time, and its uncertainty are past ; 
the pain of severance over; and the struggle, in the hands 


of death. 


I went to sleep; and now I am refreshed. 

. . . How still it is! 

I hear no more the busy beat of time, 

No, nor my fluttering breath, nor struggling pulse ; 
Nor does one moment differ from the next. 

I had a dream; yes :—someone softly said 

“* He’s gone ” ; and then a sigh went round the room. 
And then I surely heard a priestly voice 

Cry “‘ Subvenite ”; and they knelt in prayer. 


I seem to hear him still ; but thin and low, 
And fainter and more faint the accents come. 


These words, concerning what is known “out of the 
body,” have a something sensitive, trembling, a certain 
delicate and exquisite touch ; and then a testing if these 
things can be so: 
I cannot stir a hand or foot, 

I cannot make my fingers or my lips 

By mutual pressure witness each to each, 

Nor by the eyelid’s instantaneous stroke 

Assure myself I have a body still. 


But there is the earnestness to make sure of where and 
how and why; there is the eagerness to do, if aught is 
yet to be done, for God, and in God. And the Guardian 
Angel appears, to inform, to guide, to comfort. Through 
the Angel’s grasp, 
I am not 
Self-moving, but borne forward on my way. 


And the fine verse seems itself to float, to where the glad 
Angel’s voice is heard : 


And hark! I hear a singing; .. . 
Oh what a heart-subduing melody! 
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My work is done, My Father gave 
My task is o’er In charge to me 
And so I come This child of earth 
Taking it home, E’en from its birth, 
For the crown is won, To serve and save, 
Alleluia. Alleluia! 
For evermore. And saved is he. ' 


Were Gerontius in the body, he would have 


worshipped as a god the voice 
That was so musical. 


But, as later, for the singing of the choirs of the angelicals, 
there is, in the blank verse describing their effect a greater 
music than in the choirs themselves. 


The sound is like the rushing of the wind— 
The summer wind among the lofty pines ; 
Swelling and dying, echoing round about, 
Now here, now distant, wild and beautiful. 


That is what such blank verse is—reflecting the writer, 
described to us as a miracle of intellectual delicacy. But 
to the sound of his continuous hymning of the angelicals, 
though noble in parts, as in each initial verse, 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise : 

In all His words most wonderful ; 
Most sure in all His ways, 


such likening of the sound is, surely, much less applicable 
than it is to the rising, and falling, the echoing, of the 
finer music of the wondering ecstasy, in blank verse. One 
is reminded of the like contrast in Comus between “ the 
vocal air ” testifying to the holy and uttered raptures of 
the Lady, and then the much more wonderful melody 
of Comus’ own description thereof : 


How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence through the empty-vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of Darkness till it smiled. 
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Or, as the Spirit describes it—in melody richer if less 
haunting—how that 
a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a stream of rich distilled perfumes, 
And stole upon the air. 


Nor did Henry Lawes’ music rise singing to the pure 
region of the poet’s idealizing fancy concerning it. Nor, 
perhaps, will any music for the rhymed chantings in the 
Dream of Gerontius be held so to have risen to the later 
poet’s ideal. 

One concludes, generally, that the most excellent verse 
in this poem is the blank verse—which expresses the 
greater part of the whole ; broken in upon by the restless 
versing of the demons; or waiting, listening, to the 
steady flow of the praise of the angelical hosts. 

As Newman’s poet-successor at the Oratory, Father 
Ryder, noted, “‘ Even a poet of Mr. Swinburne’s alien 
temperament can recognize ‘ the force, the fervour, the 
terse energy of Cardinal Newman’s verse at the best,’ ”— 
qualities (as has been here suggested) in the man ; for to 
him religion was duty, a facing of facts, a play to win, 
a grasping after the Infinite ; a longing, a love, a fear, a 
sensitiveness amounting to pain—in the man’s whole life 
from the first. ‘‘ I converted Watts [the painter],”’ said 
Swinburne, “‘ who did not know his verses in the Lyra 
Apostolica, to enthusiastic belief in the Cardinal as a 
poet ”’: 

O great and wise, clear-souled and high of heart, 
. the last flower of Catholic love that grows 
Amid bare thorns their only thornless rose. 


So Swinburne, in an outburst, coupling thus Newman 


and Carlyle : 
With all our hearts we praise you whom ye hate, 
High souls that hate us ; for our hopes are higher . . 
Though _ ae ends be as _ hearts are great. 


Honour not hase we give you, love: not fase. 
Last prophets of past kind, who fill the dome 
Of great dead gods with wraith and wail. 
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Force, fervour, and terse energy* seem to show them- 
selves in 


It is the face of the Incarnate God 
Shall smite thee with that keen and subtle pain. 


Then sight, or that which to the soul is sight, 

As by a lightning flash, will come to thee 

And thou shalt see amid the dark profound, 
Whom thy soul loveth and would fain approach— 
One moment ; but thou knowest not, my child, 
What thou dost ask: that sight of the Most Fair 
Will gladden thee, but it will pierce thee too. 


Newman wrote to Faber, in 1850, that “ In the Lyra 
my object was not poetry, but to bring out ideas . . 


* The late Professor Dowden, introducing his class in Trinity College, Dublin? 
to Newman’s poetry, contrasted it, for some such fiercer qualities, with the 
vaguer beauty of Keble’s Christian Year, not readily fixing its pictures in the 
memory. But who would not, said the lecturer, who would not sit up, listen, 
and remember, when he was struck by 


Thou to wax fierce in the cause of the Lord! 


Thou warnest and smitest ; 
Yet Christ must atone 

For a soul that thou slightest— 
Thine own. 

Or by— 
' Prune thou «hy words, the thoughts control 

That o’er thee swell and throng ; 

They will condense within thy soul 
And turn to purpose strong. 


And, might the lecturer not have added, by— 


Awake! thy easy dreams resign, 
First learn thee how to hate : 
Hatred of sin, and Zeal, and Fear. 


Dim is the philosophic flame 
By thoughts severe unfed. 


That was Newman. And this he, contra mundum : 


Brothers! spare reasoning ;—men have settled long 
That ye are out of date, and they are wise ; 
Use their own weapons ; let your words be strong, 
Your cry be loud, till each scared boaster flies ; 
Thus the Apostles tamed the pagan breast, 
They argued not, but preached; and conscience did the rest. 
Nor did the gentler Keble not shrink, with his “ Speak gently of our Sister’s 
fall,” from joining Newman’s filial denunciation of “O Mother Church of 
Rome,” “The Cruel Church”; before Newman retracted, and confessed, that 
“ Whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
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to inflict and fix sentiments into men’s minds... I 
affected a contempt of everything else.”” One may com- 
pare what the artist says of his other harmony of prose ; 
again expressing himself, in these words: “‘I think I have 
never written for writing’s sake ; but my one and single 
desire and aim has been to do what is so difficult, viz., to 
express clearly and exactly my meaning.” Not that there 
are not explanatory, argumentative, subtly reasoning, 
determined passages. Not all is the harmony we have 
heard, wandering on as loth to die; nor is the thrilling 
of an emotion, just kept controlled, felt to be rising 
through every line of the poem. It is felt in the lines 
following, indeed ;—as in those just quoted : 


Learn that the flame of the Everlasting Love 
Doth burn ere it transform... 


When then—if such thy lot—thou seest thy Judge, 
The sight of Him will kindle in thy heart 

All tender, gracious, reverential thoughts ; 

Thou wilt be sick with love, and yearn for Him, 
That one so sweet should e’er have placed Himself 
At disadvantage, such as to be used 

So vilely by a being so vile as thee. 


There is a pleading in His pensive eyes 

Will pierce thee to the quick, and trouble thee. 
And thou wilt hate and loathe thyself ; for, though 
Now sinless, thou wilt feel that thou hast sinned, 
As never thou didst feel ; and wilt desire 

To shrink away, and hide thee from His sight, 
And yet wilt have a longing aye to dwell 

Within the beauty of His countenance. 

And these two pains, so counter and so keen— 
The longing for Him, when thou seest Him not— 
The shame of self at thought of seeing Him— 
Will be thy veriest, sharpest purgatory. 


Literature, personal. Everyone who knows Newman’s 
life and writings will hear him and see him there ; a man 
of sobs and tears, capable of love and friendship, in age 
as in youth, a fierce man with himself, and even with 
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others, but ever with sense of dependence, of weakness, 
of failure, of nothingness, yet of the import in a person- 
ality, eternal, and partaking of the infinite, if in God.* 

But that last-quoted passage itself, with phrases which 
might be said to pierce, with their sad earnestness and 
vivid exactness, is an example of the explaining, the in- 
structing, the guiding, which in the artistic whole, have 
their place, never perhaps to be ignored. One such long 
passage may be cited—at line 347. And a Paradise Lost 
passage may be cited of which this is possibly, or probably, 
a new growth. Anc Paradise Lost, on its larger scale, 
admits so much, which, not to say a slashing Bentley 
would have cut out, but a Southey, a Landor. And yet 
to consider more curiously: Who was that artist? What 
was his sense of the beautiful ; of a work complete? It 
is dangerous to meddle, forgetting. And a long poem, 
as a sonata, is not a compressing of melodies ; and it may 
have its passages in themselves less honourable, sub- 
serving the expression of a whole idea. 

This is the explanatory passage from Newman’s poem : 


For spirits and men by different standards mete 
The less and greater in the flow of time. 

By sun and moon, primeval ordinances— 

By stars which rise and set harmoniously— 


* R. H. Hutton said of Newman, in this poem : “ None of his writings engraves 
more visibly on his readers the significance of the intensely practical convictions 
which shaped his career. And especially it impresses on us one of the great 
secrets of his influence. For Newman has been a sign to this generation that 
unless there is a great deal of the loneliness of death in life there can hardly be 
much of the highest equanimity of life in death.””—“‘Men learn to love and live 
and die—alone.”—‘“ I can do nothing with men without solitude” (Lacor- 
parE). And Burne-Jones writes of the early days of the Oratorians in Bir- 
mingham: ‘ When I was fifteen or sixteen [Newman] taught me. . . things 
that will never be out of me. In an age of sofas and cushions he taught me to 
be indifferent to comfort, and in an age of materialism he taught me to venture 
all on the unseen, and this so early that it was well in me when life began . . . 
and it has never failed me. So if this world cannot tempt me with money or 
luxury—and it can’t—or anything it has in its trumpery treasure-house, it is 
most of all because he said it in a way that touched me, not scolding nor for- 
bidding, nor much leading—walking with me a step in front. So he stands to 
me as a great image or symbol of a man who never stooped, and who put all 
this world’s life in one splendid venture, which he knew as well as you or I 
might fail, but with a glorious scorn of everything that was not his dream.” 
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By the recurring seasons, and the swing, 

This way and that, of the suspended rod 
Precise and punctual men divide the hours, 
Equal, continuous for their common use. 
Not so with us in the immaterial world ; 
But intervals in their succession* 

Are measured by the living thought alone, 
And grow or wane with its intensity, 

And time is not a common property ; 

But what is long is short, and swift is slow ; 
And near is distant, as received and grasped 
By this mind and by that, and every one 

Is standard of his own chronology. 

And memory lacks its natural resting-points 
Of years, and centuries and periods. 

It is thy very energy of thought 

Which keeps thee from thy God. 


As this from Paradise Lost: 


For spirits when they please 
Can either sex assume, or both; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure ; 
Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 
Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 
Like cumbrous flesh ; but in what shape they choose 
Dilated or condens’d, bright or obscure, 
Can execute their airy purposes, 
And works of love or enmity fulfil.—(P.L., I, 423.) 


Nor had they yet among the sons of Eve 

Got them new names, till wandering o’er the Earth, 
Through God’s high sufferance for the trial of man, 
By falsities and lies the greatest part 

Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 

God their Creator and th’ invisible 

Glory of him that made them, to transform 

Oft to the image of a brute, adorn’d 

With gay religions full of pomp and gold, 

And devils to adore for deities.—(/. 364.) 


A great contrast from Paradise Lost are here the demons 


—who though they shout, about 





* With value of four syllables, as in Elizabethan English. 
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the high thought, 
And the glance of fire 
Of the great spirits, 
The powers blest, 
The lords by right, 
The primal owners, 
Of the proud dwelling 
And realms of light, 


are now all unlike, in their restlessness, to 
the great seraphic lords and cherubim, 


to 
godlike shapes and forms 


Excelling human, princely dignities, 

And powers that erst in Heaven sat on thrones. 
These are great poets astray; and those are the revo- 
lution mob. Keats had the sense that in Paradise Lost 
“ Hell is also peopled with angels; it also moves on 
like music, not grating and harsh, but like a grand 
accompaniment in the bass to Heaven.” 

The dissonant demon howl some have thought to be 
the weakest part of the later modern poem. It is less 
monotonous, and meant to be so, than the peaceful but 
in part prosaic content of the angelicals—voices succeed- 
ing one another, as it were day and night. Anyway, 
the scoffing of the demons is Newman again, in the 
vigorous unchecked statement of his adversary’s case.* 


What’s a saint? We cry his pardon! 
One whose breath No flesh hath he ; 

Doth the air taint Ha! Ha! 
Before his death ; For it hath died, 

A bundle of bones, Tis crucified 
Which fools adore, Day by day, 

Ha! Ha! Afresh, afresh, 

When life is o’er, Ha! Ha! 
Which rattle and stink That holy clay, 
E’en in the flesh. Ha! Ha! 
* Kingsley noted : ’‘As for the mocking of the fiends, I did not feel . . . that 


it indicated any possibility of unbelief, but rather showed merely that [the 
author] had looked fairly at the other side of a great question, and dare say the 
worst which can be said on it, which he would not have dared to do had he not 
made up his mind.” 
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At the Hour of our Death 


It is the restless panting of their being ; 


Like beasts of prey, who, caged within their bars, 


In a deep hideous purring have their life, 
And an incessant pacing to and fro. 


But now—with continued crescendo: 


. . . Hark to those sounds 
They come of tender beings angelical, 
Least and most childlike of the sons of God. 


Hark! for the lintels of the presence Gate 
Are vibrating and echoing back the strain. 


And now the threshold, as we traverse it 
Utters aloud its glad responsive chant :— 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise : 

In all His words most wonderful ; 
Most sure in all His ways. 


O wisest love! that flesh and blood 
Which did in Adam fail 

Should strive afresh against the foe, 
Should strive and should prevail. 


I go before my Judge. Ah!... 





“One like to the Son of Man... 


and His eyes 


were as a flame of fire; ... and His voice as the 
sound of many waters; ... and His face was as the 
sun shining in his power. And when I had seen Him, 


I fell at His feet as dead.”’ 


Soul : Take me away, and in the lowest deep 


There let me be, 


And there in hope the lone night watches keep, 


Told out for me. 


There, motionless and happy in my pain, 


Lone, not forlorn— 


There will I sing my sad perpetual strain 


Until the morn. 


That voice— 


And now ’twas like all instruments, 


Now like a lonely flute. 
IIo 

















‘¢ Dream of Gerontius ” Notes 


The best of the blank verse need not be said to be better 
than this, nor more perfect in taste, nor truer in tone and 
colour—not grey, nor glass, for those words do not seem 
to be the word-symbols; yet of the nature of their 
mentality in colour, water-like. ‘There are two poets 
of the great Nineteenth Century time, before Newman, 
whose pictures come before us at this thought; only, 
they are in poems it seems pedantic and incongruous 
here to name—poems of Keats’. And Coleridge’s lonely 
flute seems to recall an early Newman at St. Mary’s, 
not yet in the grasp of the Mighty Mother on earth ; 
with the voice “subtle, sweet and mournful”; still for- 
lorn—nor in his element of poetry, “ nearly the only kind 
of composition which,” he said, was “‘ not a trouble ” : 

‘The season is chill and dark, and the breath of the 
morning is damp, and worshippers are few, but all this 
befits those who are by profession penitents and mourners, 
watchers and pilgrims. More dear to them that loneliness, 
more cheerful that severity, and more bright that gloom, 
than all those aids and appliances of luxury by which men 
nowadays attempt to make prayer less disagreeable to 
them. ‘True faith does not covet comforts; they who 
realize that awful day, when they shall see Him face to 
face, whose eyes are as a flame of fire, will as little bargain 
to pray pleasantly now as they will think of doing so then.” 

The Angel’s Song that brings all to its close is in a tone 
of sober certainty of bliss, of ministerial office-bearing to 
the soul happy in selflessness and in love ; a tone of all is 
well ; as of 

calm of mind, all passion spent. 
Softly and gently, dearly ransomed soul, 
In my most loving arms I now enfold thee, 
And o’er the penal waters as they roll, 
I poise thee, and I lower thee, and hold thee. 


Farewell, but not for ever! brother dear, 

Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow, 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 

And I will come and wake thee on the morrow. 


W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 
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“THE LEGEND OF THE 
AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 


io a world where the affairs of men are inextricably 
affected by the gamble and chance of the Temporary 
under the dispensation of the Eternal, no higher prize can 
be sought or won than the American Presidency. When 
President Benjamin Harrison referred his election to 
Providence, his campaign managers, who had exhausted 
the resources of civilization on his behalf, lost all further 
trust in his political insight. But the great American 
people, as a whole, are satisfied that by crooked ways or 
straight there’s a divinity that sends them their Presidents. 
Though no President is treated outwardly with the 
slightest suggestion of Divine Right, it may be noted that 
the association of drunkenness with a President is regarded 
as little less than blasphemy. ‘The only President who 
erred in that direction goes mostly unmentioned, though 
he possessed strong qualities and ruled desperately against 
the odds; in Europe Andrew Johnson might have passed 
for a great man, but the Americans tried to impeach him. 

Apart from the Papacy, the American Presidency offers 
the greatest position open to the sheer individual merit of 
those who are born outside the circles of wealth or title. 
Pope and President are each the selective result of one 
winnowed out of many millions. ‘There is no funda- 
mental condition required in the former case except 
Christian baptism; nor in the latter any except birth 
within the boundaries of the United States. Both are 
open to the ordinary man. It would be difficult to 
instance during the past century a case of wealth or 
abnormal genius sitting at the White House or at the 


* The Presidents of the United States, by J. Grant Wilson. 
The American Commonwealth, by Lord Bryce. 

Men and Measures of Half a Century, by Hugh McCulloch. 
Our Presidents and how we make them, by A. M. McClure. 
The Presidency, by William Howard Taft. 

Diary of Gideon Welles. 
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Vatican. Absence of conspicuous talent, except the diplo- 
matic one, is in each case an asset rather than otherwise. 
It is, as it were, accidental that a Pope or President becomes 
great historically. He is chosen for other qualities than 
the brilliant. A providential suitability is probably the 
virtue most in view of both an American Nominating- 
Convention and of a Papal Conclave. Again and again a 
compromise has been made between two strong candi- 
dates. 

The Convention is, of course, an American institution, 
but it seems to have been based on European analogy. 
Casually yet carefully the founders of the United States 
picked from European models. The Stars and Stripes 
were the Washington family arms, granted by the English 
College of Heralds; and the national motto, e¢ pluribus 
unum, seems to have been taken from the cover of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine. ‘The electoral body, composed of 
members from every State to decide between the nomi- 
nees of the Nominating Conventions, is not altogether 
unlike the Sacred College, a unity of many nationalities. 
Traces of almost every European strain will be found in 
the American national vote ; but the President is almost 
invariably of English extraction. Of Scotch-Irish ex- 
traction were Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, and McKinley. 
There have been two of Dutch extraction, Van Buren and 
Roosevelt ; and one who was Welsh, Jefferson. There 
is, of course, a world’s difference between a Presidential 
Convention and a Papal Conclave. The former is one of 
the national amusements of America as well as a supreme 
democratic lottery of public favour and sentiment, with 
all the by-play that shrewd political manipulation can 
give. Yet the hundreds of delegates balloting in the sight 
of the frenzied thousands, until a two-thirds majority is 
secured, is a popular magnification of the scarlet Seniors 
of Christendom balloting for the same proportion of 
votes in the Sistine Chapel. Both assemblages have their 
chances and risks, their favourites and dark horses. Both 
are liable to gusts of sudden approbation due to popular 
feeling or to Divine favour. Curiously enough the 
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“‘ stampede,” artificial or otherwise, which plays so great 
a part in the American Convention has its parallel in 
the guasi-inspiratio, one of the admitted ways in which 
election may fall on a Pope. 

An American Convention is not always so democratic as 
some suppose. It is inclined to impose the candidate 
whom the politicians rather than the people want. A 
good vote-winner is preferable to a good President. A 
candidate is needed who can win for his Party. Whether 
in emergency he could save his country is not a question 
of close attention. ‘There is a trust that critical times 
will either produce their man, as in the case of Lincoln, or 
mould him in the process, as may be said of Wilson. 
Every President is promptly torn between his obligations 
as the choice of a political party and his higher duties as 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic. Washington alone was 
without Party, without predecessor, without political 
parentage, the Melchisedec of the Presidency. The 
Party influence must necessarily tend to the exclusion of 
great men from the Presidency. ‘The Vice-Presidency is 
filled for adroit reasons, sometimes to compliment and 
swing a doubttul State in the election. Sometimes the 
Vice-President is so made in order to prevent his being 
President, or as a sop to a defeated faction. ‘Twice, how- 
ever, owing to death by sickness, and three times through 
assassination, the Vice-President has succeeded to the | 
major office ; but, of these five fortuitous Presidents, only 
one (Roosevelt) has been subsequently confirmed by the 
votes of the electorate for a renewed term on his own 
merits. 

Every fourth year of its history the United States 
indulge in furious and prolonged contest for the great 
prize. It may seem an unprofitable and useless expendi- 
ture of energy and enthusiasm; but it has the general 
result of leavening, or at least oxidizing, the dull political 
lump, and of inspiring the country as a whole with some 
form of national consciousness. The public interest taken 
in it is greater than in any other form of sport. It may 
be said that for the time “‘ chewing gum and Conventions” 
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seem to replace the “‘ panem et circenses” of ancient 
Rome. 

Candidates for the Presidency require a certain simi- 
larity to the successful Papabilis,a purity of life that can 
bear the acid tests of modern journalism, a fair but not 
too brilliant record in the public service leading to more 
friendships than enmities, and a promise of sustaining 
the dignity of a unique office. The only talent which 
has really proved of avail in appealing to an American 
electorate is curiously enough the military. The only 
approach to a certainty that can be staged by the managers 
is the successful soldier. Wars with England produced 
Generals Washington and Jackson. Indian wars gave 
’ General Harrison the Presidency that the Mexican War 
gave to Taylor and Pierce. ‘The Civil War left in its wake 
a meteoric trail of fighting Presidents—Generals Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield and Major McKinley. The Spanish War 
was marked by Colonel Roosevelt; so that at first sight the 
American people would by their history hardly be taken 
for a nation of pacificists. At the same time it should be 
recorded that at three elections civilians have defeated 
soldiers. Quincy Adams was elected over General Jack- 
son, Van Buren over General Harrison, and Lincoln over 
General McClellan. 

Just as there is a long line of distinguished ecclesiasts 
who but for some unsuspected hazard of Providence would 
have attained the pontifical dignity, so American history 
is filled with the splendid presidential failures of men who 
were too talented or too unlucky to succeed. A sad 
but philosophical chapter could be written in American 
history on those who have just missed the glittering prize. 
Only a hair’s breadth has stood between the Presidency and 
some who have since passed into oblivion. Others may 
be remembered among their admirers as men who would 
rather be right than be Presidents. Those who have missed 
the mark include Aaron Burr, who made surer aim when 
he killed Alexander Hamilton in duel ; Henry Clay the 
greatest orator, and Daniel Webster the greatest lawyer, 
America has produced. All died disappointed of the 
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great hope. Burr even fell away into treason ; and more 
serious still was the case of Calhoun, who cast aside the sop 
of the Vice-Presidency in disgust, and organized the States- 
Right sentiment in the South, which led to the Civil War, 
Douglas is remembered merely as Lincoln’s opponent. 
Only incidents recall Cass, who, as Minister to Rome, lent 
the American flag to save Propaganda during the Roman 
Revolution, or Fremont, the military explorer who carved 
the Sign of the Cross on Independence Rock. Horace 
Greeley, the only journalist to lift ink-stained fingers to 
the shining prize, died under the effects of failure. In 
more recent times electric candidates like Blaine and Bryan 
have each entered the arena three times. Blaine was 
hailed as the ‘‘ Plumed Knight” of his party, but he 
failed to be nominated in Convention on the two occasions 
that his party won at the polls, while the first time for a 
generation that his party lost he was nominated. He, like 
Henry Clay, believed that the curse of Fate was upon him. 
Men have been so near the Presidency as to believe it was 
in their grasp. When President Andrew Johnson was 
impeached, only one senatorial vote prevented the suc- 
cession falling to Senator Wade. Only one electoral vote 
lay between Samuel Tilden and the Presidency, and that a 
disputed one, which it required a Commission to settle. 
Personal feuds and private jealousies have more than once 
tilted the delicate balance, and changed the course of | 
American history. Historians recognize that President 
Jackson’s championship of Mrs. Eaton, against the 
Washington society that refused to receive her, led to the 
Presidency of Van Buren, who, being a bachelor, had no 
domestic difficulty in paying her a call. The chivalrous 
Jackson made him his successor. Blaine might have been 
Republican President but that he received a deputation of 
New York clergymen, one of whom associated the oppos- 
ing party with “Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” Before 
it could be disowned, it had transferred the few democratic 
votes necessary to turn the State of New York; and New 
York proved pivotal to the Presidency. 

The history of the United States may be divided 
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roughly into two periods. The first, which closed in 
1861 with the outbreak of the Civil War, was one haunted 
by the Slavery issue, which shadowed election after 
election with a cloud, no greater at first than a man’s hand, 
but growing at last to diluvian proportions. Only by 
slow and reluctant degrees was the liberty of man asserted 
until the citizens of the whole country were found to be 
fanatically divided against each other. A second era 
began after the Civil War, with Reconstruction at home 
and the Monroe defiance exhibited abroad. After 1870 
a second shadow had begun to move against the Americas, 
the shadow of Pan-Germanism, of which the huge majority 
of American citizens remained unconscious, and to the 
claims of which unto the last many Americans were as 
favourable as they had been to Slavery. It was not until 
the Presidency of Benjamin Harrison that incidents 
occurred showing that Germany and the United States 
were going to become as incompatible in the world as 
Slave and Free States had been in the American Union. 
More irritating than menacing, these incidents continued 
under the administrations of McKinley and Roosevelt, 
and found their terrific finale under the historic second- 
term of Wilson. 

The American Presidents have controlled the largest 
tract of the English-speaking world ; yet the English school- 
boy, able to repeat his Archbishops of York, or a century’s 
list of Premiers, would probably stumble at the line of 
Washington’s successors. Even Oxford or Cambridge 
historians would be at a loss to recognize the nicknames of 
American Presidents—to give the equivalent of ‘‘ Tippe- 
canoe”’ or of “‘ Old Hickory.”” ‘This is due to the almost 
total ignoring of American history in the past English 
curriculum. Yet the American succession is the only line 
of dynasts which affords the same fascinating variety and 
historic interest as that of the Papacy. Perhaps the 
greatest setback to the theory of Divine Right accruing to 
certain families is their total failure of congenital perma- 
nence. They are liable to both extinction of blood and 
brain. From this defect the Papacy and the United 
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States Presidency are notably free, and may accordingly 
be classified among the permanent institutions of mankind, 
against which the Gates of Brandenburg shall not prevail. 

Of American Presidents there have been twenty-seven; 
and in this long succession only twice have appeared 
members of the same family. An American family in 
which there has once been a President lives in much the 
dignity of atmosphere accruing to an Italian family which 
has bredaPope. Precedent and custom bind a President to 
follow the counsel and tradition laid down by advisers ; but 
in certain and supreme matters there is no appeal. In 
matters of Peace and War Washington Jocuta est, and the 
country bows. The power of a President is great accord- 
ing to circumstances. In peace he is the first citizen, 
charged with the general and functional supervision of 
the State, and making himself enormously felt by the 
powers of appointment and veto which Kings are becom- 
ing fearsome to use. It may be said that State Governors 
have the same rights that Primates and Patriarchs enjoy 
in the ecclesiastical economy ; but, like the Pope, the 
President can over-rule them in case of national necessity. 
In time of war, as the Pope in time of disputed dogma, 
the President becomes Dictator. Neither can afford to 
take the risk of a house divided against itself. 

In the comparatively short time between the Presi- 
dencies of Washington and Wilson the United States have 
become a decisive world-power. It is interesting to run 
through the roll of Presidents of whom only Washington, 
Monroe, Lincoln, and Roosevelt, have become a part of 
history to the European. As a result of popular canon- 
ization, President Washington has obscured George 
Washington. The patient commander and compeller of 
battles is remembered ; but the grave has closed over all 
human traits of the cold, forbidding, and aristocratic man 
from whose slow-travailing obstinacy anew State was born. 
After Adams he was succeeded by fellow-Virginians, the 
Fathers who enlarged and conserved the constitutional 
heritage. John Adams, the second President, was more 
a Puritan Father than a modern republican, an aristocrat 
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in practice rather than a theorist in democracy. He is 
credited with two great proposals, Washington as General, 
and the Fourth of July as a holiday. Alone of the 
Presidents he lived to see a son take his place. Jealous, 
erratic, tactless, and pungent, he was ; and his distaste for 
the French Revolution is as easy to understand as the 
distaste the English Court had for him as envoy. 

Adams was followed by Jefferson, the first really 
democratic, and the first widely cultured, President. His 
knowledge extended to music, architecture, and even to 
Gaelic. In the name of the majesty of the people he 
abolished ceremony, and hitched his horse to the palisades 
of the Capitol. But he was shrewd enough to reverse 
theory in the inexorable face of necessity, and to consent 
to the purchase of Louisiana. His attempts to preserve 
neutrality during the Napoleonic struggle were those of a 
Quaker dealing with rival highwaymen. Outrages at sea 
he met with lofty phrase. As a humanitarian doctrin- 
aire he had made up his mind not to make it up, and 
had practically abandoned the government of the coun- 
try before he handed it over to Madison. 

“‘ Great little Madison ” his spirited wife called him. 
Had he never been President, his life would have been 
supremely successful. The statesman had opposed the 
war with England to which the President-turned-politi- 
cian consented. It was the price of his second term over 
a high-spirited people, and it was all but disastrous to an 
unprepared nation. His impotence in face of the enemy 
was only relieved by the courage of his wife, who saved the 
original Declaration of Independence from the advancing 
British. His Presidency was one of those signal failures 
which history has curiously preferred to leave in a 
favourable light, while sinking that of the equally tem- 
porizing Buchanan under the darkest cloud. Monroe, 
who succeeded Madison, was an old soldier who carried an 
English bullet from Trenton with him into the grave. 
His was the hand that had stiffened Madison into war. 
His career had been broken by unsuccessful missions to 
Europe, and his unruffled Presidency was soon forgotten 
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by his countrymen. But the few sentences he devoted to 
expressing a tradition which had long lain in the mind of 
men like Jefferson, crystallized into the Monroe Doctrine. 
They contained the simple gospel of America for the 
Americans. ‘The result, undreamed by their author, has 
been that, while Washington i is legend and the Virginian 
Presidents sleep in honoured oblivion, while even Jackson 
is a faded caricature, and Lincoln a symbol of what is past, 
the name of Monroe is still the bolt which flashes from 
under the claw of the American eagle. Monroe was the 
flame which struck down Maximilian of Hapsburg, the 
lance that Cleveland broke with England, the crack of 
cowhide that Roosevelt gave in the ears of the German 
fleet. Yet among his own contemporaries Monroe was 
chiefly remembered as the last wearer of the cocked hat. 
After the rule of another of the House of Adams, John 
Quincy, the old man, eloquent, the precise, cold, cantan- 
kerous scholar, who was given the Presidency out of sheer 
respect, and who followed it with twenty years’ service in 
the Senate, came Andrew Jackson, a swearing, gambling, 
cock-fighting Ulsterman, not far removed from the stage 
travesty of the frolicsome fighting Irishman, but redeemed 
by huge virtues. Jackson hacked his way through a 
magnificent career, from the moment he defeated the 
English at New Orleans to the day he quitted his second 
term of the Presidency with ninety dollars in his pockets. 
Gaunt, grim, but gracious, he was a mixture between a 
game-cock and Don Quixote. ‘“ Beware of metaphysics,” 
was one of his mottoes ; and by acts of downright pride 
and obstinacy he made good i in every position. He fought 
both English and Indian, threatened France, broke with 
his Cabinet, drove his Vice-President into the wilderness, 
and destroyed the United States Bank. He never gave 
an inch, and all his enemies he scattered. Jacksonian 
Justice was a glorified Lynch Law, but his very faults 
benefited his country. Following his personal spites and 
whims, he often succeeded in doing good by accident. 
As an hereditary monarch he would probably have lost his 
throne ; but as a popular tyrant his personality infected 
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the whole era with enthusiasm. Though he had killed 


his man in a duel, his feat in putting down a mutiny with 
an unloaded musket was typical of his reign. ‘Truth and 
justice he loved with that Irish immoderation which may 
sometimes lead to the championship of the ridiculous. 
But he bequeathed the Spoils-system to America, being 
unable to distinguish between a political and a military 
victory. And under him America became as great as 
England under Cromwell. ‘ Old Hickory,” they called 
him. 

Van Buren, an astute politician, but a dignified and 
efficient one, ruled in his stead. He was a wirepuller or, 
as he was called in those days, “‘ the little Magician.” A 
bland, courteous mover and moulder of men, he was 
described as thick-skinned and elastic; but some such 
qualities were needed to make him the excellent Party- 
leader he was. He was faithful to the Union in which 
Slavery was already opening a gulf, but in his old age he 
contrived to swallow, with greater men than himself, the 
deadly soporific of compromise with the South. Until 
they forgot him, Americans disagreed on him profoundly. 
History cannot settle to this day whether he did use gold 
spoons in the White House, as he was accused of doing. 

His successor, General Harrison, was elected largely by 
an indiscreet reproach levelled at him as a drinker of hard 
cider and the occupier of a log cabin. Everybody in the 
same circumstances naturally voted for him ; but, within 
a month of office, the congratulations of office-seekers and 
friends had done the old man to death. He died mur- 
muring, “* Will these applications never cease?” His 
reign was the shortest, but his inaugural speech the longest. 
The election had been fought for “ Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too.” ‘Tippecanoe was Harrison’s Indian victory, 
and Tyler was his Vice-President, who now succeeded, 
after borrowing his fare to Washington. ‘Tyler was the 
first instance of a Vice-President reversing his dead 
President’s policy. His Cabinet wished to style him 
Acting-President, but he seized his full rights. He ruled 
with only a Corporal’s Guard behind him in Congress. 
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During the Civil War he passed with Virginia from his 
allegiance to the United States and found an unmarked, 
unhonoured grave. President Polk was nominated as a 
compromise between less second-rate men ; but stirring 
events enhanced his Presidency, and it fell to him to 
push American arms into the halls of the Montezumas. 
He favoured the annexation of Texas, and the invasion 
of Mexico, to suit the plans of the slave-owners. His 
Presidency was brilliant, but his character was summed up 
as “*‘ the Napoleon of the Stump.” 

The Mexican War upset the plans of the politicians by 
producing a President in General Taylor, an old defender 
of the frontiers, whom his wife described as not so much 
upright as downright. “ Rough and ready” was his 
cognomen ; and it was typical of him that he sent the 
letter announcing his unrequested nomination to the 
Dead Letter Office. He died a victim of one of those 
Fourth of July celebrations which have so amply avenged 
England’s original defeat. He was succeeded by another 
accidental President in Millard Fillmore, wise, polished, 
and judicious, who only sought to keep the peace and to 
avert the approaching war by African colonization or by 
any means permissible by agreement. 

Fillmore was followed by the two feeblest Presidents 
in all American history, under whom the cup of slavery 
filled and overflowed, Franklin Pierce and James Bucha- 
nan. Pierce was a showy, pliant, but generous man, who 
had won credit in the Mexican War by refusing the 
Attorney Generalship in order to serve as a private. His 
candidature was that of a dark horse, a Northern man with 
Southern principles. He brought the issue of Slavery 
into the arena, and left it there. Weak and vacillating, he 
was probably well summed up by a Deacon from his home, 
who said on hearing of his nomination that he “ would 
spread dreadful thin,” and by Lowell who afterwards 
described him as “the real Elijah Pogram.” His ad- 
ministration was bitterly termed ‘‘ Mediocrity in a fool’s 
paradise.” He earned a little feeble immortality by his 
friendship with Hawthorne, but even Hawthorne said of 
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his nomination, “ Frank, what a pity,” a melancholy 
which “ poor Pierce ” shared himself on that occasion. 
So disparaged was he in his life that his native State 
waited half a century before erecting his statue, and he 
lives only ghostwise in the pages of Hawthorne’s note- 
tooks. Of vivid intuition, he was devoid of foresight. He 
would always have been unhappy without the Presi- 
dency, but he became the unhappier for having attained it. 

The best devised Presidency is liable to contain an 
occasional failure. ‘The supreme crisis of American his- 
tory found the weak, purposeless and hysterical Buchanan 
in power, or rather engaged in stripping himself of power 
in the face of peril. As foreign minister he showed 
himself elegant, versatile, and charming. Lincoln said 
he could charm the birds from the trees. A success 
abroad, he was a disaster at home. Courtly and correct, 
he intended evil to no man, least of all to himself, but he 
caused more to his country than any President before or 
since. He seems to have given pledges to the South, and 
was constitutionalist enough to believe he must stand 
by them. He made a show of firmness while solemnly 
discussing the theory of secession with those who had 
wantonly decided to put it into practice. The despair of 
friend and foe, he refused to face destiny, or sound the 
tocsin, or even give an opinion. Ambitious enough to 
become a President of the United States, he was timid 
enough to believe he was the last. ‘The future of America 
he shelved upon a Providence that found other instru- 
ments than he. The butt and scapegoat of modern 
American history, he probably does not deserve more than 
Dean Milman’s mild censure in a letter to Prescott : “ He 
strikes me as a man more likely to adopt an accommodating 
than a desperate policy.” 

Buchanan fled weeping from Washington, and Lincoln 
came in from the West. Of the making of books about 
Lincoln there is no end, and the legend has grown until 
all other Presidents, past and present, seem pygmies. In 
education deficient, he was schooled in the lonely frontier 
life, and learnt how to deal with the world by living on the 
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distant edge of it. Trifles like English Grammar he 
picked up in his twenties, and Euclid in his thirties. The 
tangle of military, political, and diplomatic questions, 
awaiting and overwhelming him during four years, he 
solved without one serious error, when a single error would 
have been fatal. An inspired common-sense served him 
in place of refinements and trickery ; but in his straight- 
forward actions again and again he builded better than 
those around him knew. Oppressed with the most 
crushing anxiety and disappointments, he could read 
comic authors, or reveal his dreams to his Cabinet. Some- 
thing of the Christ, of Rabelais, of A’sop, and even of 
Machiavelli, went to make up this strangest of Americans. 
He was the supreme example of what a human body and 
spirit drawn at random from the mass could endure on the 
anvil of fate. By him is Democracy justified. 

Lincoln’s assassination opened the Presidency to 
Andrew Johnson, generally accounted the worst of 
Presidents, ‘‘the drunken tailor of Tennessee.” His 
early struggle had been as hard as Lincoln’s. Working 
his way up from among the “ poor whites,” he was taught 
to read by his wife. He was made Vice-President because 
of his unique position as a Senator of a Southern State 
who stood by the fortunes of the North. By an irony 
of chance the Republican war-party won the war in 
order to make a Democrat President. Though at first 
he threatened ‘‘to make treason odious,” he refused 
vengeance to the Northern fire-eaters, and eventually 
gave his sympathy to the very rebels. His enemies found 
an excuse for bringing an impeachment, which he 
escaped only by one vote. Coarse, sullen, and virile, he 
represented the “ poor whites,”’ who were trampled by 
the slave owners. Lincoln appointed men whom he knew 
would work against him, provided they did their duty to 
the Republic. Johnson regarded every man who opposed 
him politically as the enemy of the Republic. Conflict 
with the State of his birth, and later with his Party and 
Congress, made him savage and cynical. Bitter and 
domineering, he was not unjust ; but he was as harsh as 
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the world was harsh to him, and suspicious of men who 
always suspected him. His coarse denunciations as 
President soured the whole era of reconstruction. He 
remained a solitary and bigoted figure, giving and receiv- 
ing the confidence of none. Even the doorkeeper of the 
White House declined to dine with him. He was the 
product of fierce times ; and, though no judge of men, he 
could judge measures. Fidelity he had of a bitter and 
obstinate variety; but his name has been as good as 
wiped off the roll of American Presidents. ‘* Andy aint a 
drunkard,” seems to be the only good word ever said of 
him ; but the speaker was Lincoln. 

The dynasty of soldier-politicians followed with the 
Presidency of General Grant. Not for many years was 
his failure in office recognized, so great was his military 
prestige. He said he accepted the responsibilities of his 
position without fear, but he did not lay them down 
without reproach. Great at one form of warfare, he was 
expected to be a perennial speaker, politician and President 
A kind of popular revolt finally prevented him from re- 
ceiving a third term. Like Wellington he met his over- 
throw in politics. In the field he was never beaten. ‘The 
Diary of Gideon Welles, from within the Cabinet, sheds a 
bitter light on his political attainments, just as it does 
justice to the maligned Andrew Johnson. Grant made 
an ornamental but unstatesmanlike President. His idea 
of government was the appointment of friends, to be 
approved or disapproved like so many commanders in the 
field. The result was that he made his good appointments 
by accident and his bad ones by design. Balanced and 
judicious in the face of fact, he was too prone to flattery 
and too intolerant of criticism. He was ignorant of 
government, but he had sufficient common sense to ride 
on the opinions of others. ‘To enemies in the field or in 
politics he was relentless) When Sumner thwarted him 
he recalled Motley from St. James because he was Sumner’s 
friend. For similar acts Welles came to the conclusion 
that he was deficient in some of the nobler qualities of 
mind, and accused him even of duplicity and cunning 
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under the Johnson administration. But he was honest 
enough to be deceived by friends, and his gifts were too 
rough and rugged not to stand out of the quagmire of 
contemporary politics. He secured the financial integ- 
rity of his country but not his own. It was as General, not 
President, that he received his apotheosis. 

Rutherford Hayes succeeded under the cloud of a 
disputed election. In the opinion of half the nation he 
was President de facto while ‘Tilden was President de jure. 
Only for the sake of the Republic was he accepted, and by 
one of those acts of self-denial on the part of his opponents 
which democracy can claim from those who enjoy her 
benefits. Conscientious, worthy, and mediocre, he re- 
versed Grant’s policies, including the question of tem- 
perance at table. He seems to have been the only 
President not to have desired a second term, though he 
left his Party in a state of consolidated victory. 

General Garfield was nominated for President by the 
combination who were set only on preventing Grant’s 
third term. Student, preacher, lawyer, and soldier, he 
rose from utter poverty. His unexpected Presidency was 
closed by an even more unexpected assassination. While 
he reigned, his sensitive nature was stung almost to des- 
peration by unmerited abuse. He was not built of 
presidential fighting-material. He was a good debater, 
but unaggressive, a scholar but not brilliant, a man to be 
relied on but without will-power. Courageous in the 
field, he was invertebrate in politics. He was good- 
natured enough to wish to make everybody happy, and 
accordingly only lived to make himself miserable. His 
fame was secured by his martyrdom. Before he died he 
asked pathetically if his name would fill a place in human 
history, and Destiny suffered him to die on the anniver- 
sary of Chickamauga, the battle in which he had for ever 
distinguished himself. 

To Garfield succeeded the last man that Garfield’s 
friends desired, Chester Arthur, who had been made Vice- 
President as a sop to the Grant faction. ‘Though he had 
been a New York politician, his breeding and breadth 
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of view enabled him to disregard political obligations, and 
play the bigger rdle. Carefully and considerately he 
enjoyed the great part that chance had in a wayward 
moment thrown to him. Like Garfield, he allowed 
Southern adventurers to deceive him; but he could 
always distinguish the bird of prey in song-bird’s clothing. 
Strife and struggle were distasteful to him. He was a 
connoisseur in matters aesthetic, and he left his mark on 
the furniture of the White House. Alone of the Presi- 
dents, he was known as the “ first gentleman of the land.” 

Arthur was followed by the first President the Demo- 
crats were able to elect during a period of fifty years. ‘The 
election pivoted on New York, where the Democratic 
machine could not be held guiltless of fraud. ‘Though 
Tammany assisted his election, Cleveland was strong 
enough to refuse it any written pledge; for he felt 
himself to be the man of destiny of his Party. He said 
he would have the Presidency clean, or not at all. He 
was the only President who ran three times ; and who, 
after losing once, was re-elected. He harnessed both the 
independent and partisan supporters to his Presidential 
car; but he gave rein to neither. He was one of the few 
strong Presidents, and he incurred all the enmity due to 
strength. He came to understand what he called “ the 
meanness and malice of men and politicians.” He 
enjoyed making himself unpopular, and he grimly threw 
away the Presidency on a Tariff issue. He despised 
political vaudeville, and fought financial heresy. He 
opposed Trusts as the Communism of Pelf, and he 
trimmed the Upas tree war-pensions which had grown 
as survivors of the Civil War decreased. England he 
openly challenged on the Monroe Doctrine. Altogether 
a noble if unsophisticated President. 

Between Cleveland’s two terms the Republicans 
succeeded in introducing Benjamin Harrison, grandson of 
a previous President. Sagacious but unmagnetic, solitary 
and unsociable, he froze in private as many people as he 
roused by his public speaking. Independent and cul- 


tured, he nevertheless failed to win or lead men. 
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Major McKinley was the last President to be ‘‘ wrung 
out of the bloody shirt ” by an appeal to the memories of 
the Civil War. Ambitious but amiable, he exactly fitted 
the fin-de-stécle American mind. A refusal from McKin- 
ley led more often to friendship than an acquiescence from 
Cleveland. Unintellectual, sincere but, perhaps, self- 
deceived, he practically avoided the making of enemies, 
even if it was necessary to sacrifice an uncomplaining 
friend. His good nature had once led him into bank- 
ruptcy to save another, but the Republicans redeemed 
him, and he won them back the Presidency. Public 
clamour drove him into war with Spain against his kindly 
nature. The Cuban sore was bared against his will, 
but he doctored it from altruistic motives. He had 
no imperial ambition towards the Philippines, but he 
endeavoured to reconcile a military occupation with a 
manifest mission of civilization. Even the subduing of 
the native tribes he described as “‘ benevolent assimila- 
tion.” Struck down by an assassin, he entered the 
American martyrology, to which he had never aspired. 

His three successors in the Presidency are still alive ; and 
a decade must pass before their influence can be estimated. 
Short are the reigns of the American Presidents, and some- 
times short is their memory in the mind of the people. 
Before even the most momentous and famous term can 
close, rivals and successors are being discussed in the 
Council-chamber and in the by-roads. At the present 
moment Americans are speaking of William McAdoo, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as a Democratic possi- 
bility ; and of Nicholas Murray Butler as a Republican 
candidate. Of her love of Liberty, America has given 
abundant proofs. If and when she sets a Catholic in the 
Seat of the Mighty she will give of that love an intimate 
sign. And has not someone said that “signs in love are 
more than proofs ? ” 


SHANE LESLIE. 


























TO COURAGE, SEATED 


E wandered through the chill autumnal Park, 
And spoke of courage and the youthful dead, 
And how the boldest spirit may be cowed 
By indiscriminate terror. Overhead, 
The moon rode high on her pre-destined arc, 
Steadfast through tidal waves of sombre cloud. 
Like vast antenna, search-lights swept the sky, 
When, suddenly, as if in swift reply, 
Out of the south, with jets of luminous smoke, 
And coughing clatter, hidden guns awoke. 


And we fell silent at the thought of death. 
We were too old to leap with panting breath 
Into the turmoil of the bloody strife, 

And dance upon the razor-edge of life 

To fame or to oblivion. We must wait 

Like senators of old, with folded hands, 

In silence, seated, for the stroke of Fate. 
One boon alone an ardent soul demands, 
To die before its passion waxes cold, 
Enthusiasm fails, or Love grows old. 


HENRY HEAD 


Vol. 162 
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THE INVITATION. 


TO THE 
NOBLEST AND BEST OF LADTES, THE 
COUNTESS OF DENBIGH 
Perswading her to Resolution in Religion, and to render herself without 
further delay into the Communion of the Catholick Church. 








What heav’n-intreated Heart is this 
Stands trembling at the gate of bliss, 
Holds fast the door, yet dares not venture 
Fairly to open it, and enter ? 

Whose definition is a doubt 

’Twixt life and death, ’twixt in and out. 
Say, ling’ring fair ! why comes the birth 
Of your bra've soul so slowly forth ? 
Plead your pretences. Of you strong 

In weakness !—why you choose so long 

In labor of yourselfe to ly, 

Not daring quite to live nor dy ? 

Ah, linger not, lov’d soul! a slow 

And late consent was a long no, 

Who grants at last, long time try’d 

And did his best to have deny’d. 

What magick bolts, what mystick barres 
Maintain the will in these strange warres! 
What fatall, yet fantastick, bands 

Keep the free Heart from its own hands! 
So, when the year takes cold, we see 

Poor waters their own prisoners be ; 
Fetter’d, and lockt up fast they ly 

In a sad selfe-captivity. 

The astonisht nymphs their floods’ strange fate deplore, 
To see themselves their own seyverer shore. 
Thou that alone canst thaw this cold, 
And fetch the heart from its stronghold, 
Almighty Love! end this long warre, 
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O fix this fair Indefinite, 


Which has the key of this close 


O let it be at last love’s houre, 
Raise this tall Trophee of thy 


O Dart of love! arrow of ligh 
O happy you, if it hitt right ; 


Yield, then, O yield, that love 
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And of a meteor make a starr. 


And ’mongst thy shafts of soveraign light 


Choose out that sure decisive dart 


Knows all the corners of’t, and can controul 
The self-shutt cabinet of an unsearcht soul. 


Come once the conquering way ; not to confute 
But kill this rebell word, Irresolute. 

That so, in spite of all this peevish strength 

Of weakness, she may write Resolv’d at Length ; 
Unfold, at length unfold, fair flowre, 

And use the season of loye’s showre, 

Meet his well-meaning wounds, wise heart! 
And haste to drink the wholesome dart, 

That healing shaft, which heav’n till now 
Hath in love's quiver hid for you. 


It must not fall in vain, it must 

Not mark the dry, regardles dust. 

Fair one, it 1s your fate ; and brings 
“ternal worlds upon its wings. 

Meet it with wide-spread armes ; and see 
Its seat your sous’s just center be. 
Disband dull feares ; give faith the day, 
To save your life, kill your delay. 

It is love’s stege ; and sure to be 

Your triumph, though his victory. 

"Tis cowardise that keeps this field, 
And want of courage not to yield, 


The fort at last and let life in. 

Yield quickly, lest perhaps you prove 
Death's prey, before the prize of love. 

This fort of your fair selfe, if’t be not won, 
He is repulst indeed. But you're undone. 
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heart, 


Powre ! 


t! 


may win 
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To this Latin version of THE INVITATION (lately made at 
Farnborough Abbey by R. K. in retreat for his own reconciliation) 


may be added the following names taken from a list of neophyte 


in 1652: “eMaster Richard Crashaw of Peter-house, Cambridge, well 
known for his excellent poems ; “Dr. Goff, entered into the Religious 
Order of the Oratorians at Paris ; Sir Marmaduke Langdale; the 


Countesse of “Denby and eMistress “Bridget Fielding.” 


En! anima infelix, caelesti cura patrono, 
Ante exoptatas statque tremitque fores, 
Limina jamque tenet, jamque ingressura videtur, 
Claustra nec audaci scit reserare manu! 


(Haud leye discrimen, maneatne ubi sistit an intret ; 


Uindicet, ambigitur, morsne salusne caput). 

Cur, pia cunctatrix, animos, tua germina, tales 
Luci maturos edere posse negas? 

Dic—licet in tantis causas exquirere rebus— 
Quid differs, constans mobilitate, diem, 

Et, te parturiens ipsam, parere ipsa recusas, 
Carpere nec vitam, nec satis ausa mori? 

Rumpe, Deo dilecta, moras: ix tardius illis 
Parere imperiis est renuisse diu; 

Qui dat enim serus, dare non voluisse yidetur, 
Evitaturus, si potuisset, onus, 

Qui sine ferro obices, qui stant sine robore postes, 
Insolita ut dures obsidione premi ? 

Heu mala relligio! vinctam te libera credis, 
Et, quod mens sentit, prodere nolle manus. 

Flumina nonne vides, friget quum serior annus ? 
Infelix carcer fit suus ipse latex ; 

Ingratoque rigent defixi foedere fluctus, 
Nec nisi se vinclum quo teneantur habent: 


Lympha tremens nova monstra videt, custodia (mirum!) 


Facta sibi ripis non minus arcta suis. 

O, qui tanta potes dissolyere frigora solus, 
Talia et expugnas moenia solus Amor, 

Pone modum longo (nam tu potes omnia) bello: 
Per te stella vagans, stet modo, sidus erit. 

Tu, qui caelestis tot lucida tela coruscas, 


Nonne quod errantem figere possit habes? 
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Projice si quod habes, certum et penetrabile lumen, 
Cui faciant duri tegmina cordis iter ; 
Dispictat latebras, et inexplorata recludat 
Arcana, arbitrio non bene clausa suo: 
Sentiat haec vires alias ; cedatur Amort, 
Stentque potestatis magna tropaea tuae! 
Hance modo debella—suadendo cetera flectis ; 
Vocem illam DUBITO ‘vi modereris, opus, 
Ut, pridem quae certa manet male certa Yocart, 
Non dubia CREDO dicere voce velit. 
At tu pande comas, nimium rosa sera, morantes ; 
Ver tempestivum quo rigat imbre, made. 
Obvia yulneribus te proficientibus offer, 
Et prudens propera grata venena pati: 
Ipse salutifero medicatam rore sagittam 
Condit adhuc pharetra, qua recreere, Deus. 
Qui jaculatur, Amor, Lux est, quae spicula mittit, 
O te felicem, si modo recta petent ! 
Nequidquam cecidisse nefas, signetur ut ut illis 
Arida, quae frustra vulnera sentit, humus: 
Hoc tibi debetur telum, formosa, yolucre 
Omen IN AETERNUM NE MORIARE ferens. 
Tu modo tende manus, adversaque pectora nudans 
Excipias medio sedula rite sinu. 
Vincere credendo ; caecos dimitte timores ; 
Ipsam ne possint tollere, tolle moras. 
Consulit ille tibi, dum te petit ; ipsa triumphum, 
Victor ut exuvias ille reportet, ages: 
Hoc te formido prohibet decedere campo; 
Mollitia est, non'yult quae dare victa manus. 
Cede age praesidio: cessas Amor occupat arces, 
Et sequitur grata proditione Salus. 
Sed monet hora fugax ; pretium cedaris Amori 
Ante, precor, leto quam data praeda cadas: 
Urbs speciosa, trahes non expugnata ruinam ; 
[lle operam pulsus perdit, at ipsa peris. 


R. K. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


ORACE and His Age: a Study in Historical 

Background, by J. F. D’Alton, M.A., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Classics, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
(Longmans). Maynooth is to be sincerely congratulated 
in that one of her Professors has given to lovers of Latin 
literature a very complete manual of Horatian lore ; and 
Catholics of this our sister isle, who still retain for the 
Venusian bard the affection they once had for him in their 
boyhood, will be the first to pay their tribute of thanks 
and admiration to the painstaking and learned author. 
The object of the book, as its title explains, is to place 
Horace and the varied productions of his genius in their 
proper and full setting, in accordance with the demands 
of up-to-date classical teaching ; and the highest praise 
we can bestow upon the book is to say that its object has 
been well achieved ; for there is no incident in the poet’s 
life, no historical allusion that he makes, no personage of 
his circle of friends, no view of his on religion, philosophy, 
and morality, no glance at the politics and current events 
and literature and manners of his day, upon which abund- 
ant light is not shed. The book is a mine of useful and 
most interesting information, which possesses the double 
merit of illustrating not only Horace, but nearly every 
other poet, and indeed the whole history of the Augustan | 
age. If it does not entirely reconstruct that age, that is 
simply owing to the impossibility of the task itself, not 
because any source of information has been neglected. 
Indeed, the wealth of reference is most striking, and 
shows how wide and various must have been the author’s 
reading and research before sitting down to the easier 
task of writing. 


Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur. 


Not only are most of the Roman writers of the Golden 
and even Silver Age laid under contribution, but it may 
be said that there is hardly any modern work of note, 
either in English, French, Italian, or German, dealing 
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with Horace or calculated to throw light upon his work 
and his times, to which reference is not made either in 
the text or in the hundreds of footnotes. A more compre- 
hensive and exhaustive index might have been added with 
great advantage to the reader, but the omission may be 
supplied in a future edition. 

The lover of the classics, and of that poet in particular 
who appeals to all kinds of men, however differing in their 
cast of mind and pursuits in life, must be left to explore 
for himself the treasures of this veritable storehouse. 
After a chapter on the military career of Augustus, in 
which due stress is laid on his victory at Actium, as the 
end of “a battle of East against West, and a conflict of 
opposing civilizations,” and another on his not wholly 
unsuccessful attempts at a revival in religion and at 
social reform, we are introduced to Horace himself and 
his early training, to his attitude towards religion, such 
as he then found it, and to the schools of philosophy by 
which he was surrounded. His conversion from Epicu- 
reanism to Stoicism is well told, and so is the part played 
by him, as well as by Virgil, in seconding Augustus in the 
task the Emperor had imposed upon himself of making 
sure and stable the foundations of his new State. The 
following chapter, ‘‘ The Period of the Epistles,” will be 
found, perhaps, to be the most interesting, as revealing 
more of the man, of his habits of life, of his love of the 
country, of his wide human sympathy, and genial, large- 
hearted tolerance. The fifth and sixth chapters tell us 
almost all that can be told of the land-problem, as it 
existed in his day, of slavery as practised by the Romans, 
of their wealth and luxury and art, of their devotion to 
magic and necromancy, and of their views on life beyond 
the grave, subjects all which demand the attention of 
whoever wishes to understand his Horace, and much more 
that of those whose task it is to lecture upon him. The 
last chapter deals with him as literary critic, and here we 
are invited to examine in particular his Art of Poetry and 
the second book of the Epistles, the compositions of his 
which may be said to embody the best and truest of his 
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thought both on what poetry is, and on the réle of the 
critic of poetry. The chapter is the shortest, but is by 
no means the least interesting, as giving a brief history 
of the questions which then, as now, vexed the literary 
world. It shows also how Horace conceived it to be his 
chief function as a Roman poet to draw his inspiration 
from the “‘ exemplaria Graeca,” and give these to his 
countrymen attired in a Latin garb, retaining even the 
metres of the Greeks, at the same time that he also took 
up and perfected the old, exclusively Roman, “ satura,” 
of which the rugged Lucilius had been the real founder. 
And as here Lucilius is frequently mentioned, some little 
surprise may perhaps be felt that the author has not given 
us his mind on the attempt made by Professor Tyrrell to 
disparage much of Horace’s best work and reduce it to 
a mere Lucilian réchauffé. 

From the perhaps only passage in which the author 
speaks of himself, we learn that he once had occasion to 
spend some part of August in Rome, and we may be 
permitted to wonder whether his predilection for Horace 
may not be due in part to the early training he received 
there, or rather perhaps to Rome’s influence on his own 
private initiative and study whilst a student there ; for 
though we believe that that classical scholar, Leo XIII, 
made some attempt at fostering a love for the classics in 
our Roman colleges, he could make no great headway, 
owing, no doubt, to the other more important and more 
importunate demands made upon every student’s time. 
And yet if a student go to Rome with a fair knowledge and 
a genuine love of Horace, who has better and more frequent 
opportunities than he for familiarizing himself withso much 
that Horace in his day must have seen and felt and almost 
handled ? Many a time, as he drags his weary limbs to 
lectures, he will complain of the “‘plumbeus Auster,” or, 
in mornings such as these, will observe to his companion, 


Matutina parum cautos jam frigora mordent. 


Soon, perhaps, he will gaze upon distant Soracte, “‘ stand- 
ing all white in deep snow.” As he crosses the Fabrician 
bridge, which is just as it was in Horace’s day, he will say, 
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“Here poor Damasippus, when stony-broke, was on the 
point of jumping into ‘ Tiber’s tawny tide!’” As he 
trudges to St. Paul’s, he gazes on the Pyramid built by 
Cestius, who also built the bridge called after him, whilst 
Augustus was in Spain, gaining those victories which 
Horace was to sing. On his way to the Aventine he passes 
the remains of Marcellus’ theatre, built a few years before 
Horace died, in which Horace may well have sat. As he 
walks into St. Mary Major, however unholy the remin- 
iscence, he recalls this as the spot nigh which the hag 
Canidia and her howling crew of witches performed their 
incantations, until somewhat rudely disturbed by Priapus. 
The Forum and the Via Sacra will arouse in him visions 
of Horace struggling with his bore: 

Down dropped my ears on hearing this, 

Just like a vicious jackass’s 


That’s loaded heavier than he likes. 


The points of actual contact in the Eternal City between 
Horace and the modern Roman student, who quaffs the 
* Albanum,” which Augustus loved, if it be not the “ vile 
Sabinum,” reserved for Mzcenas, and who is at times 
regaled, it even may be, with a “ lupus” caught “* between 
the two bridges,” are many indeed, and may be made 
to serve for enjoyable amusement as well as for sound 
instruction. We might follow the student to his villeg- 
giatura, and visit ‘Tibur with him and “ the head-long 
Anio,” and “ orchards, moist with wimpling rills”; or 
make a pilgrimage as far as Palestrina, where Horace read 
over his Homer again ; or even penetrate beyond Vicovaro 
and up the Vale of the Digentia, and settle for ourselves, 
and for posterity, once and for all, the exact site of the 
country-house and little farm which were wont to restore 
the poet to himself, after months spent amid “ the smoke, 
and wealth, and roar of Rome.” ‘* Sed nunc non erat 
his locus.” 
“‘ Vive, vale,” the author might have thus taken an 
apt leave of his reader, 
Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum. G.A.B. 
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T is now more than twenty years since Mr. A. G. Little, 

in The Grey Friars in Oxford, gave us the first really 
critical study of the history of English Franciscans in 
the Middle Ages. Since then he has published definitive 
editions of the original text of Thomas of Eccleston’s 
chronicle De adventu FF. Minorum in Angliam and of 
the Liber Exemplorum (a curious collection of “ moraliza- 
tions ” for the use of Franciscan preachers), besides other 
contributions to Franciscan studies, all bearing the hall- 
mark of a master-hand. 

His latest book, Studies in English Franciscan History 
(Manchester University Press) will certainly uphold his 
reputation for patient and scholarly research. These 
Studies were the Ford Lectures delivered in the University 
of Oxford in 1916. ‘They deal with the history of the 
Pre-Reformation English Franciscans under six headings : 
The Observance of the Vow of Poverty; Failure of 
Mendicancy ; Privilege : Relation of the Friars to Monks 
and Parish Priests; Popular Preaching ; The Education 
of the Clergy ; ‘The Franciscan School at Oxford. Con- 
cerning all these subjects Mr. Little offers a vast amount 
of information which will be new to the student of 
Franciscan history. One cannot but feel, however, that 
these Studies would have gained in value as an interpreta- 
tion of the early Franciscan life if Mr. Little were not 
biassed by his evident regard for M. Paul Sabatier’s 
“‘ explanation ” of the primitive Franciscan idea. This 
bias, as it seems to us, is present in the lectures on Poverty, 
Mendicancy and Privilege. The Franciscan movement 
cannot be taken out of its natural setting in the common 
life and organism of the Catholic Church without being 
grievously misunderstood. Such a misunderstanding ap- 
pears notably in Mr. Little’s lecture on the “ Failure 
of Mendicancy,” where he misses the true idealism of the 
mind of St. Francis regarding “ living by alms.” The 
real cause of the “ decline” of the Friars in this matter 
was not that they substituted mendicancy for honest 
work, but that they lost sight of the spiritual idealism 
which made mendicancy in the eyes of St. Francis a 
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symbol of Christian charity between man and man. Alms, 
for that reason, were to St. Francis “a more heavenly 
gift ” than wages. On their part the Friars were to give 
freely their service in spiritual and bodily labours whilst 
depending upon voluntary alms for their sustenance. If 
those for whom they directly laboured gave them alms 
in return, well and good; if such alms were not forth- 
coming in one place, the Friars might have recourse else- 
where. It was a system of Christian communism, based 
not upon self-interest, individual or corporate, but upon 
the ideal of mutual charity and evangelical brotherliness. 
Had small but sufficient endowments been substituted for 
mendicancy, as Mr. Little suggests they might profitably 
have been, the essential idealism of the Franciscan Order 
would have been lost. The essential note of that idealism 
was the voluntariness both of the Friars’ labour and of 
the alms on which they subsisted. It was just the diminu- 
tion of this voluntariness, caused partly by the exigencies 
of maintaining large establishments, which led to the 
abuses of mendicancy and the violations of the Rule of 
Poverty ; and it was upon the reinstatement of the 
voluntary system, that the Reform movements in the 
Order most energetically insisted. 

We have called attention to this point because, in his 
misapprehension of the inner motive and idealism of the 
Rule of Poverty and Mendicancy, Mr. Little has failed 
to give an entirely satisfactory interpretation of the facts 
of the history he deals with. Nevertheless, all students 
of Franciscan history will be grateful to him for the results 
of his laborious research. His book is one of the most 
notable of recent Franciscan publications. 

Fr. C. 


HE common run of criticism, which would resolve a 
poet into his component parts as regards both form 
and content, comes up short against a poet so candid 
about his constituent elements as Mr. Joyce Kilmer. 
For, so far from trying to cover his traces and obscure 
his destination after the immemorial custom of uncivilized 
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poets (so that the journalistic Stanley or Livingstone may 
enjoy tracking his vestiges through a jungle of verbiage to 
a lake-dwelling in Limbo) Mr. Kilmer, on the contrary, 
exhibits a candour entirely Christian about his first be- 
ginnings, last end, and the process of his journey. Main 
Street and other Poems (George H. Doran) is the work of a 
Catholic craftsman. The book has the three hall-marks 
of the Christian artisan. It bears his deliberate choice of 
a trade or mystery, his sense of vocation, though unworthy, 
to be a dispenser of that mystery, and his consciousness 
of tradition and fellowship. And this last, stamped in a 
salient and delightful fashion on the book under considera- 
tion, this guild loyalty, includes a pride in his forerunners 
and fellow-workers ; especially those under whom he 
served his own apprentice and journeyman days. 

Now this sensible and stable choice of a worthy calling, 
which, pursued under the patronage of Heaven, is a man’s 
best gift to God and his fellows, is put forward or at least 
taken for granted in the work of every good craftsman, 
Pagan or Christian. But it is writ large and underlined 
in the pages of the Catholic tradition, a tradition which 
dominated the dead age of craftsmanship and will, we 
hope, dominate its renascence. English Catholic poetry, 
from Dunbar to Thompson, is a divine and deliberate 
trade. And from the Lament for the Makers to the 
Dedication of New Poems the poet’s pride of occupation, 
his sense of his place in the guild and his allegiance to his 
masters and fellow-workmen, are the common theme of 
exalted verse. And in so far as they share the waning 
traditions of Christendom these elements are at least 
implicit in the post-Reformation poets. Who, remem- 
bering the enthusiastic artistry of Shakespeare—the over- 
wrought Euphuistic phrases which enshrine, as in Milanese 
silver, the relics of Lucrece, the grimly-hammered word- 
plays which nail Hamlet and Macbeth to their tragic 
crosses—can fail to trace that pre-occupation with and 
pride in technique which Milton, overwhelmed by the 
apparatus of his own workshop and capable of a less gener- 
ous output, so strangely mistook for ‘‘ wood-notes wild.” 
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Now the artless note of a bird is about as comparable, 
or incomparable, to the song of a poet as the wandering 
pleiades to the waxen galaxy of an altar—those tapers 
which, in Mr. Kilmer’s fine rendering of Verhaeren’s 
“ Rheims Cathedral ”: 

Illuminate with delicate sharp flames 
The brows of saints with venerable names 
And in the night erect a fiery wall. 


Bird-song and star-shine are the speech of God to man, 
stanzas and candle-flames the speech of man toGod. For 
this reason the pantheistical poet identifies his voice with 
the voice of Nature if not with the immediate voice of 
Omnipotence; while the Christian singer possesses that 
first qualification for Heaven, the gift of knowing his place 
onearth. It is this enjoyment of limits which makes Mr. 
Kilmer’s work so satisfactory and delightful in aim and 
attainment. His verse, at its best, boasts an Horatian 
simplicity, proportion and finish. Yet its spirit is less 
Augustan than Augustinian. It has, at times, something 
of the humanity and tenderness of the child of St. Monica’s 
prayers. Its most heart-felt passages have executive wit 
It seems to remember St. Gregory claiming the soul of 
England with a pun, and the great African himself driving 
home the base fact of his sins with glittering assonances, 
“Veni Karthaginem et circumstrepebat me undique sar- 
tago flagitiosorum amorum.”’ 

So Mr. Kilmer enriches the sestets of his devoutest 
sonnets, of “‘ The Annunciation ” and “ The Visitation,” 
with double rhymes: and double rhymes adorn that fine 
trilogy “In Memory ”’; an unattributed yet unmistak- 
able offering to Elizabeth Barrett Browning, which recalls 
the sumptuous, sombre and monumental beauty of the 
Italian portrait prefixed to the “ Letters” : 

So did the ghosts of toiling children hover 
About the piteous portals of your mind ; 
Your eyes, that looked on glory, could discover 
The angry scar to which the world was blind: 
And it was grief that made Mankind your lover, 
And it was grief that made you love Mankind. 
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Noteworthy too are the internal rhymes of the admirable 
guatrains on “ Easter Week ” : 


Lord Edward leaves his resting place 
And Sarsfield’s face is glad and fierce. 
See Emmet leap from troubled sleep 
To grasp the hand of Padraic Pearse! 


There is no rope can strangle song 
And not for long death takes his toll. 
No prison bars can dim the stars 
Nor quicklime eat the living soul. 


If only for the sake of this skill, Mr. Kilmer’s abandonment 
of the opulence of rhyme for the bastard asceticism of vers 
libre is to be deplored ; though ‘ The Blue Valentine,” 
his one lapse into poetic Jansenism, is a very happy fault 
indeed. 

Over and above this, there is little reason to decry any 
one of his manifold activities. And a word of marked 
gratitude must be said for the lighter verse in which he 
sees himself pouring the wine of his own Hesperian vintage 
into Heine’s “little cups of song.” And to the still more 
slender but none the less noteworthy lyrics inspired, it 
would seem, by James Whitcomb Riley, whose scanty 
English obituaries, a short time ago, ill commemorated a 
charmingsinger of childhood. Twoorthree of Mr. Kilmer’s 
numbers are picked out in the almost sticky bright colours 
of that one-time sign-painter’s alluring art. Yet even these 
are not mere school-pieces. Mr. Kilmer is the onlie 
begetter alike of the book’s titular poem and of the still 
more happy “ Snowman in the Yard”: 


The Judge’s house has a splendid porch, with pillars and steps of 
stone. 

And the Judge has a lovely flowering hedge that came from across 
the seas ; 

In the Hales’ garage you could put my house and everything I 
own, . 

And the Hales have a lawn like an emerald and a row of poplar 


trees. 
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Now I have only a little house, and only a little lot, 

And only a few square yards of lawn, with dandelions starred ; 

But when winter comes, I have something there that the Judge 
and the Hales have not, 

And it’s better worth having than all their wealth—it’s asnowman 
in the yard. 

The Judge’s money brings architects to make his mansion fair ; 

The Hales have seven gardeners to make their roses grow ; 

The Judge can get his trees from Spain and France and every- 
where, 

And raise his orchids under glass in the midst of all the snow. 

But I have something no architect or gardener ever made, 

A thing that is shaped by the busy touch of little mittened hands : 

And the Judge would give up his lonely estate where the level 
snow is laid 

For the tiny house with the trampled yard, the yard where the 
snowman stands. 


Finally, not the least grace of an exhilarating little book is 
its simple and natural admission of the place of women in 
that guild of dedicated labour of whose freedom Mr. 
Kilmer himself is so unquestionably assured. A third at 
least of his poems are dedicated to women ; his comrades 
of the hearth, the forum and the temple. And “ The 
women are much beholden to you, Cuphophron.” " 
H. P. E. 


ROM Syriac Texts of early Judzo-Christian docu- 

ments in the John Rylands Library at Manchester, 
Alphonse Mingana, D.D., has translated and edited (1) 
A New Life of Clement of Rome ; (2) The Book of Shem, 
Son of Noah ; (3) Fragment from the Philosopher Andronicus 
and Asaph, the Historian of the Ffews (Longmans). ‘The 
second and third of these documents will have their own 
interest for curious students of Old Testament Apocrypha 
and early Jewish literature ; but the New Life of Clement 
of Rome is a document of far higher importance. There 
seems to be good reason for regarding it as an earlier form 
of the remarkable romance hitherto known to us from 
the Greek Clementine Homilies and the Recognitions 
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preserved only in the Latin version of Rufinus. The 
significance of this recovery will be evident when we add 
that the sinister figure of Simon Magus is conspicuous 
only by its absence from this simpler form of the story, 
which is also free from all trace of the heretical teaching 
which has led some critics to associate the legend with the 
name of the Arian Eunomius. If Dr. Mingana is right 
in his surmise that this is the earlier form of the story, 
some recent critics will have to modify their views on the 
date and origin of the Clementine Romance. And, we 
may add, we have a fresh argument against the singular 
theory of certain Anglican writers which was noticed in 
Tue Dusiin Review in October, 1894. 

This early form of the legend is not entirely new to 
English readers. For Dr. Mingana himself, as he re- 
minds us in his Foreword, published an English translation 
of the document in the Expositor in 1914. 

But (he adds) as no serious judgment can be formed of a 
writing in the absence of its original text, I present here to the 
students of Christian antiquities the Syriac text from which 
the English translation was derived. 


This text is taken from a careful transcript made for 
Dr. Mingana from a unique manuscript containing lives 
of saints written on parchment in Estrangelo characters 
which cannot be later than the Eleventh Century, and 
preserved in the monastery of Za‘faran, the residence of 
the Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch. The greater 
simplicity of this Syriac legend of St. Clement, when com- 
pared with the Homilies and the Latin Recognitions, seems 
a good ground for regarding it as the earlier form. And 
the consistent use of “‘ Simeon Cepha ” as the name of the 
Apostle, as Dr. Mingana justly considers, is a further token 
of antiquity, while the purity of the Syriac style favours 
the view that the work was originally written in that 
language. On this last point we are disposed to agree 
with the editor. For we have seldom seen a Syriac work 
so free from foreign loan-words. And in the whole text, 
which contains some two thousand words, we have only 
noticed three or four of Greek origin. 
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Dr. Mingana has done his work of translation with 
singular success. For while readers who look at the Eng- 
lish alone might suppose from its ease and grace that the 
interpreter had allowed himself some liberties, those who 
make a careful comparison will be struck by the closeness 
and fidelity with which he follows his original. The 
Syriac type, too, is excellent, and the text is happily free 
from the inaccuracies which disfigure some publications 
in Oriental languages. It may be well, however, to say 
a word on two curious omissions which may have an in- 
terest for some of our readers, as instructive examples of 
the peril known to students of textual criticism as the 
“homoioteleuton.” For this purpose we may cite the 
following passage from Dr. Mingana’s translation, which 
relates how Clement, after meeting with the mother from 
whom he had been separated from his childhood, tells his 
story to the brothers with whom he had been living as 
fellow disciples of St. Peter, and how his words are the 
occasion of another mutual recognition : 


And Clement began to tell his brothers, none knowing that 
all were brothers the one to the other. Their mother was 
standing far from there and hearing the words of their mouths. 
“* As for me, O my brothers, I am from the city of Rome; my 
father was called Faustinianus, and my mother Mitrodora ; 
I had two brothers, and their names, for one, was Faustinus, 
and for the other, Faustus; and through a dream that my 
mother dreamt, we have been scattered among the nations ; and 
now, by the will of God, I have found my mother, and have 
recognized her.” His brothers said, with tears in their eyes, 
“Qur brother, from thy words, if they are true, thou art our 
brother, and we are thy brothers; I am Faustinus, and this 
is our brother Faustus. When we went out (of Rome) and 
sailed two days in the sea, our ship broke up. . . (illegible 
word), and we have been scattered among the nations.” 


The two phrases which we have put in italics are a case 
of “ homoioteleuton,” or “ like termination.” And the 
danger lies in this, that a transcriber who has writ:en the 
first phrase down and turned back to his original to see 
what comes next, may turn by mistake to the second 
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repetition of that phrase and copy what comes after that, 
omitting all that comes between them. This is just what 
has happened here—not, of course, in the English version, 
as the reader can see for himself, but in the corresponding 
passage in the Syriac original. Here, the Syriac equivalent 
for “‘ we have been scattered among the nations,” occurs 
only once, when it is used by Clement, and it is immedi- 
ately followed by the words which should come after the 
second use of the phrase by his brother Faustinus. All 
the intervening words are swallowed up by “‘ the devour- 
ing monster Homoioteleuton.”’ Something of the same 
kind has apparently occurred in the text of the following 
passage: ‘‘ And when Simon was teaching by the sea- 
shore, in towns, the seaman took the boy, and gave him 
to Simon, and he became his disciple. He was the first 
disciple that Simon Cephas had” (p. 15). If the reader 
will turn to the corresponding page of the original, he 
will find no Syriac equivalent for the words we have put 
in italics. And, at first sight, the cause of this omission is 
not so obvious. But, on turning the last sentence from 
English into Syriac, he will see that the words omitted 
fall between two repetitions of St. Peter’s name. And 
the transcriber has apparently mistaken the one for the 
other. From the integrity of Dr. Mingana’s translation, 
it would seem that these omissions can hardly have 
occurred in making the first transcript from the old 
manuscript now in the monastery of Za‘faran. And the 
victim of homoioteleuton must be sought in the printing 
office or among those who furnished a further transcript 
for the press. In any case, the omissions are not of a 
nature to affect the evidential value of the present text. 
And the ease with which we are able to detect and explain 
them may be taken as a practical proof of the fidelity of 


Dr. Mingana’s translation. 
W. H. K. 


URING his visit to America, Mr. Balfour very 
properly sent his two Catholic secretaries to present 
his deep respects to the Primate of the country he was 
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visiting. Both Mr. Balfour and Cardinal Gibbons may 
be regarded as international veterans. The one is the 
sole survivor of the Vatican Council, and the other must 
be the last member of the Congress of Berlin. ‘The Car- 
dinal has published two volumes of memories of a long 
and wonderful life devoted to Church and State, 4 
Retrospect of Fifty Years Ago (John Murphy Company). 
Upon its different chapters could be built up a history 
of the Church in the United States during the past 
century ; for Cardinal Gibbons has been in touch not 
only with his own generation but with the great pioneer 
Archbishops, who remembered the beginnings of the 
edifice which now supports an Episcopate a hundred 
strong. No part of the English-speaking world has had 
so great a Catholic revival and progression, and only for 
lack of a literature, such as enshrined every phase of the 
Oxford Movement, we should know more about Arch- 
bishops Elder, Williams, and Spalding, to each of whom 
Cardinal Gibbons gives a chapter. Spalding was his in- 
separable travelling companion to and from the Council ; 
and it was to Spalding’s See at Baltimore that he eventu- 
ally succeeded after an interval occupied by Archbishop 
Roosevelt Bayley, a kinsman of the President of that name. 

Within a few years there were a triad of American 
Jubilees uniting the past with the contemporary Church 
history, Archbishop Elder’s of Cincinnati in 1896, Arch- 
bishop Williams’ of Boston in 1895, and Bishop Lough- 
lin’s of Brooklyn in 1890. It fell to Cardinal Gibbons as 
Primate to preach at the celebration of each. His power 
of anecdote, conspicuous on any occasion, must have 
added considerably to the interest of the proceedings. 
Cardinal McCloskey was the first American Cardinal ; 
but Cardinal Gibbons was the first American to take part 
in a Papal Conclave. He hailed Bishop Loughlin as the 
last of the group including “ the mild but firm Dubois, 
the lion-hearted Hughes, the eloquent Power, the 
amiable Starrs and the erudite Pise.” ‘To Archbishop 
Williams he recalled that the latter remembered when 
New England contained only four priests, where, before 
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his death, it numbered twice as many Bishops. Arch- 
bishop Elder was of the old Lancashire family who had 
come over with Lord Baltimore. Cardinal Gibbons “ had 
the privilege of meeting the Archbishop’s father when he 
was approaching the patriarchal age of ninety years. He 
served in the war of 1812, and the sword which he wore 
is preserved as an heirloom in the family.” 

The Cardinal’s touch with the Presidents has been 
close from the day that he followed the dead body of 
Lincoln until the extraordinary occasion when President 
Taft joined personally in his Jubilee celebration. He must 
be the only prelate who has ever had occasion to begin a 
sermon with the words, “‘ Mr. President, dearly beloved 
brethren,” as he did when Cleveland attended the funeral 
of General Sheridan and heard a sermon preached from 
the text, “‘ How is the mighty fallen that saved the people 
of Israel.” 

Most eloquent of all are the passages in which the 
Cardinal reconciles his faith in the Republic with his faith 
in the Church. No institution, he pleads, toiled harder 
than she to lay the foundations on which the American 
Republic was to be laid. Long before the times of English 
or American sway, the Continent had been baptized in 
the blood of the missionaries, and her natural features 
christened. ‘“‘ De Soto discovered the Mississippi and 
named it in honour of the Holy Ghost. Marquette 


threaded it for a great distance and dedicated it to the © 


Immaculate Conception. Ponce de Leon named Florida 
to commemorate its discovery on the feast of the Resurrec- 
tion. Ayllon named the Carolinas the land of St. John 
the Baptist.” In his zeal for Republican government, the 
Cardinal boldly compares the ballot-box to the ark: “ Is 
it not for us the oracle of God because it is the oracle of 
the people ? God commands us to obey our rulers. It 
is through the ballot-box that our rulers are proclaimed 
to us, therefore its voice should be accepted as the voice 
of God. Let justice and truth, like twin cherubs, guard 
this sacred instrument! Let him who lays profane hands 
upon it be made to feel that he is guilty of a grievous 
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offence against the stability of government, the peace of 
society, the majesty of God.” 
S. L. 


HAT he is “‘ glad to be one of a few million Ameri- 
jr who have not found it necessary, because 
America has joined the Allies, to change their views 
upon the war, Or its cause, or the aims of the conspirators 
who began it, or the terms upon which it shall end,” is 
the boast of Mr. John Quinn, of New York, at the com- 
mencement of his little Irish-American treatise, The 
Home Rule Convention (Macmillan). Mr. Quinn is a 
Plunkettite in his Irish politics ; and he has introduced 
the pronunciamentos of his friends, Sir Horace Plunkett 
and George Russell, to the American public in book form 
with the addition of his own War-Credo and his out- 
spoken opinion on the Irish muddle. He has no doubts 
as to whether he is at war with the German people or 
only the German Government : The war, he declares, 
“has been carried on by the German people with all the 
zeal and ardour of religious fanatics. Its worst infamies 
have been defended and justified by the German people. 
German atrocities in Belgium, Austrian atrocities in 
Serbia, the ‘ Lusitania’ infamy, the submarine piracy, were 
approved by the German people generally. ‘They were 
not merely approved but were generally applauded and 
exulted in and defended by the German peop’e, by the 
Press, by the publicists, by the professors, by the German 
Catholics, by the Jews, by the Socialists.” 

Few men have better right to speak than Mr. Quinn. 
The personal friend and host of Casement, he has also 
been one of the most insistent among Americans that the 
United States should come into the war. In his attitude 
towards Germany he holds that the Irish-Americans as 
a whole are with him: “I would not have it believed 
that hot-headed Sinn Feiners or a few irreconcilable 
Irishmen in America represent the general Irish feeling 
in this war.”” And he goes on to make a necessary dis- 
tinction, which applies as much to Ireland as to America, 
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** between the motives of the extreme Sinn Feiners, who 
love Ireland and do not care anything about Germany, 
and the motives of the bribed pro-Germans.”’ As for the 
Dublin Rising he saw in it, as THe Dusiin Review did 
at the time, an event of great magnitude. He speaks of 
it as “ a world-shaking event,” and continues with a cool 
wisdom to point out: “ All the actors in the tragedy, 
including the military executioners, played their parts 
admirably. Nothing was wanting. It was curious and 
tragic how those in power unwittingly played up. The 
uprising was a wild thought, and it was a time in [Ireland 
for wild thoughts. The executions were the only things 
wanting to make it a great and monumental event in 
Irish history.” 

Mr. Quinn writes so gravely and so disinterestedly that 
we feel he is interpreting the indubitable feeling of 
America; and if any Englishmen object to his views, 
let them then remember that it is due to men who felt 
as he did that America entered the war. It is the same 
sentiment of wistful pity felt towards Ireland which is 
transformed into avenging zeal and anger when applied 
to the case of Belgium. 

The mention of the Dublin Convention is one that 
cannot be made lightly in the Review bearing the City’s 
name. THe Dusuin Review is bound not only by its 
eponymity but by its outward colours to begin the new 
and most momentous year in Irish, and indeed in all 
Christian, history by uttering a blessing at least upon the 
ancient capital of Ireland and upon whatever results, 
direct or indirect, may ensue from the unique gathering 
of Irishmen which has been under weigh. It is not for 
us to criticize details, or discuss findings; but we feel we 
have a moderate duty to convey the unspoken messages 
of Ireland-beyond-the-seas, not without including Trans- 
atlantic Ulster. For the Irish in America, whether of 
Scotch or Milesian descent, are united in their desire to 
see a genuine and democratic settlement made in Ire- 
land. The majority of the Celtic race inhabit America. 
The feuds and partisanships which the race could never 
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dispense with in its European abode have been quenched 
in the wider issues of the greater Continent, but the 
sediment of sentiment has swept unalloyed down the 
veins of the Irish community in America. And to-day it 
cries aloud, as loud as blood can cry out of the memory 
of the past, for satisfaction, solution, and settlement. 
It does not in any way insist on the triumph of one 
party over another, or the supersession of one race or 
religion by another. It demands that a normal and 
sensible end shall be made of a source of perpetual irrita- 
tion to two Continents. It asks, since the wondrous 
opportunity lies there, that the first stake be driven 
into Irish soil if the tent of Democracy is to be held 
aloft against the blast of Autocracy. 

The Dublin Convention, born in ridicule and nour- 
ished by despair, but surviving session after session, has 
been followed with intense interest from the United 
States. From the White House to the humblest settler’s 
hut, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, its course has 
aroused attention and hope ; while in the Press its most 
meagre details have been served in the setting of anxious 
discussion. The journeys of discovery which North and 
South have made into each others’ despised or dreaded 
dens have been hailed as omens. The story of the Grand 
Master of the Orangemen and Bishop O’ Donnell solemnly 
debating the Decree of Ne Temere has caused particular 
pleasure. Putting aside the occasional and uncalled for 
actions of Sinn Feiner or official, the American prefers to 
see that a period of goodwill and golden opportunity has 
been brought about, to which the next generation will 
never cease to refer under the legend of consule Plunkett ! 
Whatever may be Sir Horace’s girth and proportion in 
the eyes of England or Ireland, in America he looms large 
on the horizon, liable though it is to mirage and distor- 
tion ; taking there his place beside the shadowy figures 
of Venizelos and of all others who are now battling with 
chaos. 

It should be remembered that American mentality is 
still very vague as to the purposes of the war, and that 
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visible fruit is more heartening than the most glittering 
of generalities. It was not until the fall of the Romanoffs 
that the majority of Americans could see reason or 
righteousness in the unfolding of the war. All the hope 
and wonder attaching to a Russian Republic having tem- 
porarily evaporated, a great part of the American public 
looks to Ireland to take its share in the reconstruction of 
the world. Somewhere, indeed, it must start ; and where 
so strikingly as in the subtle link between the Old World 
and the New? With Ulster, America has no quarrel. 
The Ulster blood in America is probably greater than 
that from any other province of Ireland. But the Ulster 
blood which came to America was republican, and it has 
remained so. ‘The normal American desire is to see the 
Ulstermen at home take the leading part in Irish recon- 
struction and Government, safeguarding themselves to 
any reasonable length provided they leave a breadth of 
interpretation. The humiliation of Ulster, the triumph 
of the Irish Party, or either the total suppression or 
absolutism of the Sinn Fein, these are not American 
desiderata. It is not forgotten that the American Union 
was founded on compromise and the goodwill of totally 
different communities. 

Nor is the destiny of Ireland far removed from the 
thoughts of a considerable portion of the American Army 
to-day. The Irish-American soldier is providing a con- 
siderably larger quota than was expected. Proportion- 
ately the Irish names are greater even than in the armies 
of the Civil War, from which whole regiments returned 
singing, “‘We’re marching next to Ireland.” The 
Catholic proportion in the new armies, which is largely 
Irish, is already estimated as high as thirty per cent., and 
even higher in the Navy. This is due entirely to the 
institution of the large family, which only the Church 
has been able to uphold among the otherwise domestic 
Americans. Great is the number of Anglo-Saxon names 
in the military lists, but it is not a tithe of the nomen- 
clature of all the others. The New-England aristocracy 
may be the salt of America; but, like salt, they have 
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turned sterile, which is as great a misfortune for the 
country as for themselves. Many of the finest families 
have more sentiments than sons to offer to the cause of 
Liberty in distress. War is a terrible sifter and leveller, 
“ God’s Beadle,” said Shakespeare. And the America of 
the future will be surely possessed and ruled by those who, 
whatever their names or national strains, have the most 
sons to fight and to return. There are some laws which 
cannot be denied their vindication; and the law to 
multiply is not the least of these. For half a century the 
Irish have multiplied in America; they have held aloft the 
standard of the Christian home ; and their reward cannot 
be taken away fromthem. ‘They have entered enduringly 
into the fibre as well as into the figures of America. Any 
attempt to isolate Ireland from American sentiment by 
unscrupulous editors or propagandists can meet with only 
failure. ‘The Irish are not a nuisance or a curse in 
America, but an overflowing blessing to themselves and 
to the country whose call they now cherish in the hour 
of her need. Perhaps it is not without a meaning that the 
air of “ God Save Ireland” is taken from one of the 
marching songs of the great Republic, and that the hymn 
of the West Point Military Academy is sung to the 
“Wearing of the Green.” If the “‘ Mayflower” is return- 
ing, as earnest journalists inform us, she carries a green 
flag in her bows and the Crucifix is nailed to her poop. 


R. THEODORE MAYNARD, already known by 

his Laughs and Wifts of Song as having some measure 
of authentic inspiration, in his Poems of Defeat (Mac- 
donald) can prove that the year has increased his power 
and sweetness alike. It is true that Mr. Maynard is one 
of the “ robust ” poets; and even the themes of his inspi- 
ration tend to become too suited to a school—that of 
Chesterton and Belloc, need we say ?—and his “ laughter” 
from time to time seems to be a duty, not spontaneous. 
Thus “ A Song of Laughter ” seems almost meaningless. 
But most live things have to come to us enveloped in 
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some sort of acocoon. Such is “trick” language, like the 
exasperating use of “‘of me,” or “of mine,” for “my.” 
Such, too, is the Chestertonian use of the word “ wild,” 
and the whole notion of a holy madness. Wildness means 
lack of restraint ; and, however great a poet’s enthusiasm, 
it should very carefully obey its law. Love goes far best 
in bonds. Hence, in a poem on the Crucifixion, which 
has much in it that is fine, the line, twice repeated, “‘’The 
wildest of earth’s madmen dies,” and ‘“* The dreadful 
foolishness of God,” jar badly. Nor will we, since 
Kipling, tolerate the “‘ Seven Seas’ in this connection. 
But all this has to be, we suppose, till a poet proves 
his worth by maturing, ceasing to imitate, and yet not 
owing stale. ‘Iwo poems, “ ‘The Soil of Solace,” which 
we should like to quote in entirety, and “ ‘The Ensign,” 
seen quite perfect, save for the academic word eptc in 
the former (applied to this our day of war) and the con- 
ventional shaking of the “ pillars of the world” in the 
second. ‘The latter half of the book seems best, and least 
aggressive. Not that it has softened. There is a splendid 
poem on Charity, so misconceived as “ milky-eyed.” 
Mr. Maynard sees her as God’s “ terrible handmaid.” 
We wish to acknowledge in this book a true and honour- 
able optimism, and a profoundly mystical apprehension 
of Nature, the Cross, and God. These poems are Catholic, 
somewhat as was the Thirteenth Century, full of spring- 
time and adventure, yet obedient, heroic yet humble. 
The contrast between this volume and that by Mr. 
Innes Stitt and Mr. Leo Ward, To-morrow and other 
Poems (Longmans), is very marked: yet the cause of their 
similar strength is easily discerned. All the colour of 
Mr. Maynard’s seems to have been rinsed out of these 
very intellectualized verses in which even the allusions to 
nature seem somehow untinted by the terrific radiance 
of the author’s idealist and sometimes utterly spiritual 
vision. Sense here meets with its recognition—or rather 
imagination gets a call to transcend itself—mostly, one 
would surmise, from the stimulus of music. (One cavil : 
Can names like Bach and Franck be successfully worked 
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into poems like these, which depend so much on sound, 
since they deny us pictures? Proper names can be over- 
whelmingly effective, as Rossetti and Milton differently 
show ; but they must be melodious or sonorous.) But 
this vision is not vague, nor the idealism at all trashy. 
We confess to a nervous fear when we embark on the too 
often anemic poetry written by the cultured. We need 
direction, if strength is not to be dissipated, and the 
reader left distressed by any sense of squandered power. 
And direction here, as well as stimulus, 1s clearly supplied 
by a firm Creed, or at least the desire for one, and by 
effort after it. And herein, he who seeks, already, in a 
sense, possesses. Modern poetry, art, yes, and political 
and social energy, too often turn the heart sick, when we 
observe them, because they flounder tumultuously, not 
knowing whither to start, nor why, nor how. Not so 
these writers, who imply the bankruptcy of materialism, 
but also of merely individualist ideal, or of self-centred 
worship. To put it crudely, the Opportunity, of which 
our agonizing world is (shall we hazard ?) for the last time 
full, is for the Catholic to take, or no one. Paganism has 
proved itself a lie ; and dead gods can be replaced, neither 
by chemistry nor yet by abstract thought. To Whom 
else, then, can we go, if not to the supreme Sacrament of 
Christ in Whom all things are made alive ? 

These men, cadets when they wrote, officers now, 
possess in this way the courage to find re-creation in the 


War : 
Faith died 
Into life’s dreary, fluctuant, common tide. 
But now we re-awaken, stir, and fare 
Into new lands to-morrow, where abide 
Great waters, there to cleanse and wash our youth 


Of all that long defiled .. . 
And again : 
You that have known no noble thing, 
You that have pined and dreamed and sinned, 


Enter the storm, and shout and sing, 
And tread the earth and fight the wind. 
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Yet shall this be no “ beating of the air” merely: the 
knowledge which St. Paul had is not dead: and by poems 
like these, though so short, we prove it. C. C. M. 


HERE is something more than a great literary 
generosity in Sir Sidney Colvin’s Life of ‘fohn Keats 
(Macmillan). A grave man of letters, a deeply informed 
and educated judge in English literature, does no more 
than his office in laying his knowledge and his enthusiasm, 
the experience of his reading and, with this, the fresh- 
ness of his feeling, at the feet of the poet who died a boy. 
Keats’s poems of genius claim thus much, and the author 
of this monumental book gives this, and more. But he 
has undertaken other duties, so onerous that the reader 
wonders how many years, as well as how much knowledge 
and how much love, went to the writing of such a Life. 
As a criticism his work is great, as biography it is enor- 
mous. There is not a name, an allusion, a friendship, an 
acquaintance occurring in Keats’s life that is not here 
caught at, seized, followed up. Stay, we may make one 
exception, there is a Mrs. Jones. Sir Sidney Colvin has 
been obliged to let the relics of Mrs. Jones lie where they 
fell. It would be ungrateful and unworthy to add that 
the reader draws a freer and less responsible breath when 
he finds that Mrs. Jones is to lead him no farther. None 
the less is he aware that a valuable and noble industry 
has led the author of the Life, in some cases, rather far. 
But the reader has long wished to hear Keats’s own whole 
story, and here the whole is told, and told admirably. 
The memories of men recently living, or comparatively 
recently, old men who knew Keats and whom the now 
living knew, such as Severn and Cowden Clarke, have been 
secured for this book; it engages more than two genera- 
tions. The sentimental emotions of a then succeeding, 
but now bygone, time have long had their way somewhat 
too smoothly with the whole of the Shelley story, and 
Sir Sidney Colvin, dealing with Shelley as Keats’s friend, 
seems somewhat inclined to that kind of good-fellow- 
ship. It is well that in these days, when we are all learning 
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a lesson in hard things, we should guard ourselves against 
laxity. The sentiment of the late Nineteenth Century 
was kind enough not to perceive that the sentiment of 
the early Nineteenth Century was cruel. Shelley’s name 
is inevitably involved with that of his great equal, Keats, 
and Sir Sidney Colvin rightly unites them still closer by 
all the clues that he has found. Is not the time near at 
hand when a serious world will note as one of the least 
intelligible signs of the times now just closing that an 
honourable and gentle biographer wrote thus of Shelley’s 
broken oath, Shelley’s immeasurable dishonour, Shelley’s 
cowardice, Shelley’s furtive cruelty, as his “ obedience 
to his own morality?” His obedience to his own 
morality was the abandonment of the girl whom he had 
taken from school at her sixteen years of age, and who, 
forsaken for a newer fancy by Shelley—the poor child 
herself with child—drowned both, and her despair. The 
other morality—disdainfully alluded to in this Life as 
“the world’s ”—would have saved that suicide. For 
Keats’s death there was an immortal elegy, immortal 
indignation for his enemies ; not a line, not a curse, for 
Harriet Shelley’s traitor. Crime for crime, let the honest 
age about to come ask itselfi—Which would one with 
least ignominy answer for: that of the critic who ban- 
tered Keats, or that of the man of genius who ran away 
from little Harriet and his child ? 

Let us acknowledge, in spite of all our regret, in spite 
of our wrath at the cruelty of the sentimental, that there 
is something generous, something eager and romantic, 
in the desire to believe that a divine poet is in some 
measure adivine man. But it is not ungenerous, it is not 
unchivalrous, it is indeed much more noble and infinitely 
more serious, to face the truth—which is not that. The 
anomaly, the paradox of the truth, confounds, defeats 
us ; but are we not to be confounded ? Are we toevade 
confusion, as the half-century now past evaded it? If 
from confusion we labour through to a better sincerity, 
a better enthusiasm, a truer order, we will not evade the 
pain of that defeat. 
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Now, in Keats’s own character, there is perceptible a 
sincerity of peculiar omen. Surely a great man was 
promised, as well as a great poet fulfilled, in that boy. He 
had the magic, and he had the intellect ; the yet greater 
greatness—the moral—seems to have been checked by 
the disastrous vulgar influences and examples of the 
Leigh Hunt manner of thought and literature. It is here 
and there, in a brief phrase of a letter, that we have a 
glimpse of the intellectual courage of the man of splendid 
imagination who wrote the Nightingale, the man of 
magnificent fancy who wrote the Grecian Urn. He was 
making ready for truth to life and truth to poetry also. 
It is a hint of the serious man—a hint of the bewildered 
serious man, inexpressibly significant, and touching to 
a reader who rightly loves him: ‘I would reject a 
Petrarcal coronation—on account of my dying day, and 
because women have cancers ...I am never alone 
without rejoicing that there is such a thing as death— 
without placing my ultimate in the glory of dying for 
a great human purpose.” Fragments of phrases for 
fragments of thoughts, but fragments of truth. In its 
incompleteness this sentence seems to us to be a better 
indication of the Keats, and especially of the Keats that 
was to be, than one quoted in the Life as “‘ a sentence 
worth whole treatises and fit, sketchy as it is, to serve 
as text to all that can justly be discoursed concerning 
problems of art in its relation to nature.” Keats’s 
sentence is: “‘ The excellence of every art is its intensity, 
capable of making all disagreeables evaporate from their 
being in close relationship with Beauty and Truth.” 
The thinking here is surely as loose as its English. We 
must guard ourselves against the inclination to set up a 
too oracular Keats. Leigh Hunt and Sir Sidney Colvin 
are, for instance, at odds as to the “* character and moral ”’ 
and meaning of Keats’s Lamia. ‘The truth is probably 
that there is merely a story told, that there is very 
crude character, a negligible meaning, and no moral. 

Sir Sidney Colvin holds, or at least suggests as a tenable 
opinion, that a whole-hearted lover of Shelley is but 
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improbably a whole-hearted lover of Keats, and, of course, 
vice versa. And it is true that a whole lover of the whole 
Keats, or as nearly the whole Keats as mere good taste 
will permit, is not likely to give himself perfectly to 
Shelley. But a lover of Keats who loves Hyperion, the 
five Odes, La Belle Dame sans Merci, and three or four of 
the sonnets, and prizes these to the very utmost, has a 
clear and free heart for the whole Shelley. 

In his estimate of Keats such a reader loves much, not 
many. It may well be that he honours the few poems 
much in proportion as he declines to honour the many. 
An almost sick distaste for nearly the whole of Endymion 
is not only compatible with an extreme delight in the 
Grecian Urn, but may be actually and literally a conco- 
mitant therewith. It is not thus, evidently, that the 
author of the Life sees the matter. He knows, and dis- 
likes, the worst mawkishness of Endymion, but he does 
not detest it, and some that is not quite the worst he 
condones. But one who does detest it all cherishes a 
curious conviction as to his own right to love the Grecian 
Urn. Sir Sidney Colvin is, in like manner, very gentle 
to Leigh Hunt. He spares that Hampstead Rimint ; 
whereas the lover of Keats who loves not multa, but does 
love multum, has to confess a certain rancour against 
Leigh Hunt for his tutoring of Keats. He it was who 
fatted Keats’s poetry with sickliness and pulp (that word 
itself is Keats’s), and with a vulgar refinement after the 
older poet’s own heart. And this is not to be forgiven. 
The more feelingly we admire the Ode to a Nightingale 
as one of the glories of our incomparable literature the 
more we should deplore that unmanly derogation to 
which Keats—a mere boy, with a boy’s respect for older 
friends still hampering his amazing originality—sub- 
mitted his genius. It is only as a part of this derogation 
that Leigh Hunt spoilt the Middle Ages for Keats, 
fatally. Sir Sidney Colvin gives us certain tidings, new 
to many of us, as to the conduct of Madeline in the Eve 
of St. Agnes (altered in the editions we all know), conduct 
that is mot medieval. ‘There are far worse things in 
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Boccaccio, but they are all comic things, not at all like 
Keats’s. And what shall we think of the Adriatic coast, 
the grave and shining city, the clear-walled Italy of 
Dante, profaned by Leigh Hunt’s Rimini, and his paltry 
romance, with the English grammar itself tripping him 
up with, as it were, an appropriate wink ? 


The two divinest things this world has got, 
A lovely woman in a rural spot. 


One can imagine the volley of laughter with which 
Coventry Patmore vented his parody (perhaps first 
printed here) : 


Two of the nicest things a man can grab— 
A handsome woman in a hansom cab. 


The reader, moreover, may be reminded that Leigh 
Hunt, the most suburban, the most “ rural,” of all our 
writers of repute, who, in spite of this disabling charac- 
teristic, wrote essays on the Italian poets, translated, ina 
distressing couplet, Dante’s tutto tremante by “all in a 
tremble.” 

And this brings us to the important matter of Keats’s 
versification. I+ was Lord Houghton, if I remember 
right, who perceived and explained one of the worst 
faults of the heroic couplets of Endymion, as the rhyming 
of important and emphatic, instead of light and easy, 
words. This is a less obvious but no less disastrous fault 
than the folding-over, and it makes the folding-over— 
the lax spilling of the couplet—doubly conspicuous and 
doubly unpleasant. Add to this a dissyllabic rhyme, and 
you have one of the worst couplets in the language, 
which is the first of Endymion ; and it is only one of the 
worst, and not quite the worst, because there are others 
like it in the same poem. Why write in couplets if they 
are not to be coupled ? The usual plea for this slouching, 
shambling, unhandsome Keatsian versification is that it 
derives from Chaucer, whereas the well-braced couplet 
derives from Pope; and Chaucer is more English than 
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Pope. But Chaucer nowhere spills his couplets over as 
does Keats—nowhere. The sad and irritating truth is 
that Keats, in his couplet-writing, does not derive from 
Chaucer ; his example is a thoroughly bad example much 
nearer home: he derives from Leigh Hunt. Does not 
Sir Sidney Colvin, in his defence, or toleration, of the 
uncoupled couplet, do some injustice to Pope? One 
has not to search one’s memory long in order to combat 
the assertion in this Life that Pope’s lines have “ the 
cesura almost exactly in the same place.” And, while we 
are on the subject of versification, let us note with interest 
Sir Sidney Colvin’s opinion that the last line of each 
stanza of La Belle Dame sans Merci—a line of two feet— 
is to be read slowly, to last as long in the reading as each 
of the three preceding lines of four feet. It is true that 
the effect of such reading would be, as he suggests, full 
of awe and foreboding ; and the thing can be managed in 
some of the stanzas. But if it cannot be managed in 
every stanza, then we are forced to conclude that Keats 
did not intend that effect. How is it possible to read the 
line “ With kisses four ” thus slowly—with such length- 
ened stresses—as to fill out the time of “ And there I 
shut her wild, wild eyes”? It cannot be done. Keats 
surely did not choose the shortest trochaic (English stress- 
trochaic) word in the language, and that word we take 
to be “ kisses,” in order to give it quantity, which it 
cannot be made to carry. Quantity has, needless to say, 
its part in English verse, but many English lines have it 
not at all; and ‘* With kisses four ” is one of them. ‘The 
present writer’s delight, by the way, in this magical 
poem is somewhat hampered, not by any question as to 
its English, but by its French. To have to read the line 


Who cried “‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci ” 


without valuing the two mute e’s before consonants is 
inevitably a little check. 

To such record as we have long possessed of the last 
days—the last moments—of this divine poet, we have 
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now to add something. Inasmuch as this increases our 
gratitude to the memory of Severn, who worked more 
painfully, endured more courageously than we knew, in 
greater poverty, in greater solitude, who endured that 
sick man’s curse rather than allow him to shorten his 
sufferings by poison, who had a heavenly reward from 
God when Keats at last listened to Jeremy Taylor’s Holy 
Dying, read at his bedside—all this harrowing detail 1s 
well set down. Well for Severn’s sake, not for that of 
Keats. We knew already that he had prayed before 
death, and we knew his very last word, “‘ Thank God it 
has come.” For Keats’s sake that was enough. The 
details of the physical act of Death we cannot accept. The 
hour of death is the last sacred human privacy: the most 
helpless of all privacy and, therefore, that which should 
appeal to all men’s honour and reticence. Literature 
has never respected that appeal. Let those who die out 
of literature take this serious comfort. The millions 
who have died in the War have had their hour to them- 
selves ; no one has recorded, by dashes and dots and other 
devices of print, the last sounds of their ebbing voices. 
For them “the rest is silence.”” He who supplied his 
Hamlet with that last dignity has had his great reward. 
The world may go on wishing to the end that it knew 
something more of Shakespeare’s birth and Shakespeare’s 
life. Welcome is that ignorance which has served to 
guard the human secret of Shakespeare’s death. 

Some years ago, but of course long after Rome became 
the capital of Italy, and after Severn had been laid, an old 
man, by Keats’s young side, it was found that a convenient 
way for a tram-line would lie through the old cemetery. 
The project was more than proposed ; a proportionate 
part of the Aurelian wall binding the burial-ground on 
the side of the pyramid of Caius Cestius was cut through 
and thrown down ; and it was only after the matter had 
gone thus far that something was done to stop the enter- 
prise of the Roman municipality. The matter went no 


further, the wall was patched up with a hoarding. 
A. M. 
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HE Apocalypse of Baruch and The Assumption of 

Moses, translations edited by Canon Charles and Dr. 
(Esterley, form another volume of the Translations of 
Early Documents now being published by the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. Consider- 
ing how secondary is the part played by Baruch in the 
Bible it is remarkable how abundant is the literature 
which at an early period attached itself to his name. 
Thus, in addition to the Canonical Baruch, we have this 
present Apocalypse of Baruch in a Syriac rendering of a 
Greek original ; another bearing the same title in Greek ; 
a Gnostic Book of Baruch; a Latin Book of Baruch, based 
probably on the present Apocalypse; and The Rest of 
the Words of Baruch. In the present volume we have a 
very full Introduction followed by a translation of the 
Syriac text. Since the publication of Canon Charles’s 
two large volumes on the Apocrypha, interest in this class 
of literature has increased. It serves, indeed, to fill a gap 
between the Prophets of the Restoration period, viz., 
Malachi, Aggeus and Zacharias, and the New Testament 
literature. That period is well-nigh a Biblical blank, 
since during the space of four hundred years we only have 
the Books of the Maccabees and the Greek Wisdom and 
Sirach, if indeed we are correct in assigning these books 
to so late a date. Yet that period was as formative as any 
other from the point of view of Biblical theology. 

All attempts to estimate the influence which such works 
as these may have had on the New Testament writers 
must depend on the date we assign to the former. Thus, 
when we find such a passage as this: “* But who, O Lord, 
my Lord, will comprehend Thy judgment? Or who 
will search out the profoundness of Thy path ? Or who 
will think out the weight of Thy way ? Or who will be 
able to think out Thy incomprehensible counsel ?” we 
are tempted to think that we have here the source of 
St. Paul’s Quam incomprehensibilia sunt judicia Ejus, et 
ininvestigabiles vie Equs. So, too, St. Paul’s doctrine on 
the Resurrection-body finds its exact counterpart here, 
where we read of the “ change ” which shall come over 
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the bodies of those risen, and further that they shall “ be 
made equal to the stars.” Who is the debtor, St. Paul 
or the compiler (or compilers) of this Apocalypse? We 
note that the editor’s sole ground for referring the 
Apocalypse to the close of the First Century is that in 
one chapter it is said, “ Because after a little time the 
building of Zion shall be shaken in order that it may be 
built again.” But does it follow—as the Editors suppose 
—that Jerusalem had fallen, or, if it had, that it is the 
Fall of a.p. 70 which is referred to ? 

The same volume also gives us a translation of The 
Assumption of Moses, or rather a portion of that work ; 
for the actual Assumption is not recorded, nor are the 
facts that appear in the Epzstle of St. fude. ‘The only MS. 
is a Latin one, discovered by Ceriani in that storehouse of 
* finds,” the Ambrosian Library at Milan. It is far from 
perfect even in what remains. ‘The Latin is interesting 
as providing us with a parallel to the Muratorian Fragment 
in its amazing solecisms of spelling and syntax. The edi- 
tors assign it to the period between a.p. 7-30; and they 
regard it as the work of a Pharisee. Students of the New 
Testament will note the quotations made from vii. 7-9 
in Jude xvi., and from vii. 5, 8 in 2 Peter 11.13. The 
book is comprehensive in its outlook, for it purports to 
give us the dying words of Moses, namely, a prophecy of 
Josue’s conquests, of the Captivity under Nebuchodono- 
sor, of the falling away of the Priesthood under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, of the failure of the Hasmonean rulers, if— 
that is—the interpretations of the editors are well founded. 
The remainder of the book is taken up with Josue’s 
protestation of his own unfittingness for the task assigned 


him. 
H. P. 


HE Irish harp had three strings, the string of 
youth and joy and the delight of battle ; the string 
of loving and grieving ; the string of soothing to quiet 
slumber. The old poet who made this classification was 
perhaps earlier than Christianity. If he had lived later 
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he would have given the harp two more strings—the 
string of the Love of Ireland and the string of the Love 
of God. And there you have pretty well the whole range 
of Irish poetry past and present. In 4 Celtic Psaltery 
(S.P.C.K.) Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves brings together 
many things—translations from the old Irish, from the 
old and new Welsh, and some modernisms of hisown. He 
has been extraordinarily industrious and extraordinarily 
ingenious—the latter in the making of rhymes. 

Of the closeness of the translation I am not qualified 
to judge. But in the matter of the versification Mr. 
Graves has set himself a most difficult task, namely, to 
use the inset rhyme which belongs especially, if not 
exclusively, to Irish poetry. It must have taken no small 
patience and ingenuity to find and place these rhymes. 
Indeed, many of the poems are in this way a triumph of 
dexterity. Only—one is a bit afraid, not knowing, that 
the original poem may have been forced to lie in this Pro- 
crustean bed. There is little that one can compare with 
the plain unrhymed version except “‘ The Breastplate,” 
that splendid prayer of St. Patrick which made the subject 
of the third of his petitions when he wrestled with the 
angel on Croagh Patrick. ‘The three petitions were (1) 
that the Irish should never lose the Faith; (2) that he, 
Patrick, should sit on the Judgment Seat with God when 
He came to judge the Irish; (3) that none who used “ 'The 
Breastplate”’ might be lost. ‘The Breastplate” has been 
rhymed by many people, but the plainer the better, one 
feels, and this glorious prayer may well be without the 
ornament of rhyme: 


Christ be with me, Christ before me, 

Christ behind me, Christ within me. 

Christ below me, Christ above me, 

Christ at my right hand, Christ at my left hand, 
The breadth and the length and the height of Christ. 
Christ in the hearts of all who think in me, 

Christ in the mouths of all who speak to me. 

Christ in every eye that sees me; 

Christ in every ear that hears me. 
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These great simplicities of the fullness of union with 
Christ no more need rhyming than the Four Gospels. 
But Mr. Graves has given us much of beauty and wisdom 
in these songs of saints and hermits and monks which we 
had else gone without, and as we sit to the feast we make 
him our grace. Sometimes there is wisdom contained in 
a little vessel : 


Whether my house is dark or bright 

I close it not in any night, 

Lest Thou hereafter, King of Stars, 
Against me close Thy heavenly bars. 
If from a guest who shares thy board 
Thy dearest dainty thou shouldst hoard, 
Tis not thy guest—oh, never doubt it! 
But Mary’s Son shall do without it. 


And here are some delightful charms. This is on covering 
the fire for the night—the fire of peat, remember, which 
holds the tiny seed of fire. ‘‘ How long will this fire keep 
alight ? ” asked a traveller of the woman of the house. 
“This has kept alight fifty years, since the day my man 
lifted me, a bride, over the threshold.” 


THe CHARM. 


Let us preserve this soul of fire as Christ preserves us all : 
Himself a-watch above the house, Bride at its middle wall ; 
Below the Twelve Apostles of highest heavenly sway 
Guarding and defending it until the dawn of day. 


CHARM FOR PAIN IN THE HEART. 


God save you, my three brothers, God save you, and how far 
Have ye on foot to travel by sun or moon or star? 

To Olivet’s own Mount we fare, till we have gotten gold 
Therefrom a Cup to fashion, the Tears of Christ to hold. 

So do: and when these precious Tears drop down into the bowl 


Into thy very heart they drip and heal thee, heart and soul. 


And here is the beautifully named “‘ White Paternoster,” 


to be said on going to sleep : 
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I lay me down with God: 
May He rest here also, 

His Guardian Arms around me, 
Christ’s Cross my limbs below. 


Where wouldst thou lay thee down? 
*Twixt Mary and her Son, 

Brigid and her bright mantle, 
Columb and his shield handle, 

God and His strong Right Hand. 


At morn where would’st thou rise? 


With Patrick to the skies. 


Perhaps we ought not to grumble at the inclusion of 
“Father O’Flynn ” and “‘ Ould Doctor Mack”: they 
have delighted us all, and one’s only doubt is whether 
they are quite in place here. The same doubt arises as 
to the verses on King Edward’s postponed Coronation, 
and on the death of Lord Kitchener. But the new poems 
when they deal with changeless immortal things strike 
no false note among the old prayers and hymns. 


K. T. 


OR some time past the tide of philosophic opinion 

in England, France, and America, has been turning 
against Idealistic or Spiritual Monism. In Germany 
itself Hegel was not taken so seriously for the last fifty 
years as he has been in the English-speaking world. The 
Pragmatists began the assault; the New Realists, with a 
much keener sense of logic and metaphysic, did much of 
the heavy artillery work; and the future, as far as one can 
discern, seems to lie with the moderate or critical Realism 
of the neo-scholastic system. When Miss May Sinclair 
says, therefore, in her Introduction to 4 Defence of 
Idealism (Macmillan), that “it does look like personal 
misfortune or perversity that, when there are lots of 
philosophers to choose from, you should happen to hit 
on the one that has just had a tremendous innings and is 
now in process of being bowled out,” she speaks the plain 
truth. She has given us a spirited defence of Idealism, 
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and, at times, a fine, sustained critique of opposing 
systems. We could only wish that she, with her un- 
doubted acumen—why is it that ladies often write far 
more intelligibly and interestingly about philosophy than 
men ?—had been led away from contemporary discus- 
sions between the New Realists, the followers of M. 
Bergson and others, back to the unrivalled works of the 
Greeks on metaphysic. She has “seen through” so 
many of the insecure arguments and positions of her 
opponents that we wish heartily that she could turn her 
mind back from Hegel and all his followers to the thought 
of Aristotle. 

Her Introduction is vigorous, uncompromising, and 
unusually readable : 

Discovering dilemmas in M. Bergson’s philosophy is an 
enthralling occupation while you are about it . . . When it is 
all over you feel as if it had not been quite worth while. What 
do a few logical dilemmas more or less matter in the work of a 
poet and a seer? I said just now that Vitalism is a robust philo- 
sophy. It is nothing of the sort. It is subtle, exquisite, 
fragile. To try to analyse it, to break through that texture 
of beautiful imagination, is to lay violent hands on a living, 


palpitating thing that endures only on the condition that you 
do not handle it... .' 


Miss Sinclair has seen through the golden spray of 
metaphor in M. Bergson’s essays. If Hegel had only 
written in the same wonderful style as M. Bergson, we 
think that she would have written of him, “ He is 
enthralling, majestic, even sublime, but quite impossible.” 
Her thrust at Pragmatism is not less keen. “I believe,” 
she writes, “in Pragmatism as a branch, and a very im- 
portant branch, of casuistry. I do not believe in it as a 
philosophy. It is a method and not a philosophy. It 
is not even a philosophic method. Pragmatism is one 
long argumentum ad hominem, and it is nothing more.” 
Probably our own judgment would have been much 
less crisp, and less sweeping; but Miss Sinclair’s con- 
tention is founded upon truth and fact. Moreover, 
in the Introduction, and later in the volume, the author 
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has much to say about the New Realism. She may 
not bring conviction ; she certainly rivets the attention. 

The volume is made up of a series of essays on the 
“‘Pan-psychism of Samuel Butler,” “ ‘The Vitalism of M. 
Bergson,” “The Ultimate Question of Psychology ” (with 
special reference to Mr. McDougall’s tenets), “The New 
Realism,” “The New Mysticism” and ‘* Conclusions.” 
Everything is “new”; and Miss Sinclair shows a very 
considerable grasp of contemporary systems. But what 
of the old ?) What of the Greeks ? What of the pioneer 
neo-scholastic code, which, with many ups and downs, 
has stood the test of seven centuries at least of thought ? 
Is Miss Sinclair aware that we have solid proofs which 
have stood the test of many assaults, and which satisfy 
some of the most exacting minds in Europe, that there 
exists a non-spiritual, unconscious, real world? If she 
had added to her many careful studies, the consideration 
of the New Scholasticism, or perhaps better the New 
Aristotelian philosophy, she might have remodelled 
much of her thought. Her “ conclusions” are disap- 
pointing, and her chapter bearing that name is rather 
looser in texture than the rest of her work. One grows 
a little fretful at these disquisitions on reincarnation, 
Karma, spiritistic phenomena, and other things. Is 
Miss Sinclair aware that there exists a proof, of almost 
geometric precision, establishing the immortality of the 
human vital principle? The bases are found in Aristotle’s 
princely de Anima, and the theses can be pointed by an 
appeal to physiology and experimental psychology, “ wise 
saws and modern instances” in very deed. 


]. G. V. 
ITH his Epistemology (Longmans) Dr. Coffey, of 


Maynooth, has almost completed his studies on 
Scholastic Philosophy in English. Like the former 
volumes, this study of the theory of knowledge will 
rove valuable to university students and professors. It 
is scarcely adapted for the general reader nor for the 
student of literature. Its value lies in a fine compre- 
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hensive survey of the problems of knowledge, truth and 
certitude, given in the technical language and—will Dr. 
Coffey forgive us ?—rather forbidding manner of the 
schools. His philosopher-guides have been Cardinal 
Mercier, who has probably done more to arouse interest 
in these enthralling problems than any other scholastic 
writer, and Father Jeanniére, S.J., Professor at the Jesuit 
College in Jersey. Under their guidance, Dr. Coffey has 
written a full account of all the questions that arise con- 
cerning our ability to know, the old difficulties of the 
sceptics, and the new difficulties of those who follow in the 
trail of Kant—his discussion of Kant is full, his examina- 
tion critical. In a second volume he has considered the 
old difficulties about the existence of an extra-mental 
world, and the ever-present problems of truth and certi- 
tude, their nature, criteria, and motives. No questions 
could conceivably be of greater importance to the world ; 
for, upon their solution, everything—hope, fear, belief, 
and all else—depends. A false step to the right or left, 
an untrue admission, one little concession—and the whole 
vast fabric of human knowledge will, to the eyes and 
mind of the student, fall in ruins, as if devastated by 
earthquake. Dr. Coffey, under the sure guidance of 
scholastics, ancient and modern, has avoided the pitfalls 
and shown the narrow winding-path that leads to Pisgah 
heights. But could he not have encouraged his readers 
a little more to attempt the ascent ? Might he not have 
cheered us from time to time? Because a theme is 
weighty, need its discussion be ponderous ? 

In a short review it is impossible to do justice to Dr. 
Coffey’s great industry. We single out but a few points. 
The author gave his volume the sub-title, “ An Intro- 
duction to General Metaphysics ”’; and, then, early in 
the volume we read a paragraph, headed, “‘ Epistemology 
not an Introduction to Metaphysics, but a Department of 
Metaphysics.” Now, which is it? How it can possibly 
be regarded as a department of Metaphysics we fail to 
grasp. Metaphysic is the science of being or reality : 
Epistemology is the science of our knowledge of being or 
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reality. In Epistemology we bluntly put the question, 
Can we ever know anything ? Ifso, how much? Why? 
How? In what circumstances? In Metaphysic, we 
lean upon the conclusions of our theory of knowledge. 

One result of this paragraph in which Epistemology 
is claimed as a department of Metaphysic is that the 
author seems to be rather unfair to Descartes. Let none 
convict us of being Cartesians. To our knowledge there 
is only one living Cartesian, an aged priest at a foreign 
university, who has many unusual things to say of the 
philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. But without being 
Cartesians, we can see that the French philosopher really 
faced or tried to face the problem in all its acuteness. 
His system was circular and vicious, in that sense, but hy 
made a gallant and illuminating effort to test the securite 
of our knowledge. Descartes was a pioneer. 

After treating scepticism somewhat briefly, though 
with great clearness, Dr. Coffey proceeds to construct. 
Now this is our point: Does he at that moment know 
anything ? Does he know that a real world exists ? 
Does he know that our processes of deduction and induc- 
tion are valid ? Has he questioned the reasoning process 
itself, to see what it pretends to be able to do, and why ? 
If not—and without making gigantic presuppositions he 
can assume none of these things—how can he construct 
a proof of the validity of the “ necessary judgments ” ? 
Though most of the outstanding questions have been faced 
bravely by Dr. Coffey, we feel that one or two of pressing 
urgency have been omitted. For the rest, the arrange- 
ment of his answers to the others, sometimes gives us 
the impression of a professor communicating a system 
rather than of a philosopher conducting an inquiry into 
the ultimate foundations of all things. We willingly 
admit—indeed, who can doubt ?—that Dr. Coffey has 
pursued his inquiry with vigour and industry. Only it 
is a pity that the volumes neither communicate nor 
arouse the inquiry-spirit. 

When Dr. Coffey accepts the definition of logical 
truth as “the conformity of the mind judging about 
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reality, or of the mind’s judgment about reality with the 
reality to which the judgment refers,” he sees at once 
that many notes and warnings must be added. Would it 
not be better to abandon a formula which, requiring so 
many notanda, is open to such grave misunderstanding ? 
There are many other points that might be raised, both 
in broad outline and in detail. Philosophers find it hard 
to agree completely. But all our differences are slight in 
comparison with the great outstanding common features. 
We are both scholastics and both look to the Greek 
tradition for the solution of the most modern of prob- 
lems. We both reject, as unproven, inadequate and 
mischievous, the vision of Kant. We both agree that 
evidence is the criterion of philosophic truth. And we, 
for our part, congratulate Dr. Coffey on having given so 
learned and so full a treatment of these strangely haunt- 
ing questions. 


J. G. V. 
OOKING backward on the history of the world, we 


see that great civilizations arise, attain their zenith, 
decay, and relapse often into barbarism. We miss the 
regular march of progress. ‘This important, if depressing, 
truth has been expounded in two remarkable books, in 
Petrie’s Revolutions of Civilization and later in Spurrell’s 
Modern Man and His Forerunners. A similar thesis is 
now taken up by Madison Grant in his Passing of the 
Great Race (G. Bell & Sons), though he hardly handles 
his facts with the same skill or knowledge as his prede- 
cessors. He is chiefly concerned with the Nordic race, 
one of the three great European divisions; the others 
being the Alpine, “‘ always and everywhere a race of 
peasants, an agricultural and never a maritime race ”’ ; 
and the Mediterranean, “ inferior in bodily stamina to 
both the Nordic and the Alpine, but probably the 
superior of both, certainly of the Alpines, in intellectual 
attainments.” ‘The Nordics “ are, all over the world, a 
race of soldiers, sailors, adventurers and explorers ; but, 
above all, of rulers, organizers, and aristocrats in sharp 
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contrast to the essentially peasant character of the 
Alpines.” ‘They originated in “ the forests and plains 
of eastern Germany, Poland and Russia,” and were the 
first speakers of the Aryan tongue. ‘They formed, so far 
as there was such a thing, the primitive Aryan race ; they 
were spread over the earth as the Celts, first Goidelic, 
then Brythonic; they intruded into Hindostan as the 
Sacae, taking with them the Sanskrit language ; and they 
even reached China as the Wu-suns, the “ green-eyed 
devils.” 

A fighting race, it produced the main combatants in all 
European wars, and the consequent exterminations, or 
almost exterminations, it suffered have been influential 
in the history of our Continent. Thus the Thirty Years 
War, that ghastly episode, “virtually destroyed the land- 
owning yeomanry and lesser gentry formerly found in 
medieval Germany as numerously as in France or in 
England.” It had flourished in that country, providing 
it with “knights, poets, thinkers, great artists and arti- 
sans who gave charm and variety to European society.” 
But it was wiped out by the war in question ; and “ the 
class of gentlemen practically vanishes from German 
history from that time on.” Moreover, “ to-day the 
ghastly rarity in the German armies of chivalry and 
generosity toward women, and of knightly protection and 
courtesy toward the prisoners or wounded, can be largely 
attributed to this annihilation of the gentle classes.” Of 
the present war the author speaks as being really a civil 
war, regard being had to the close relationship of the 
combatants. He thinks that it will leave Europe much 
poorer in Nordic blood ; we are present at the Passing of 
the Great Race: “ One of its most certain results will be 
the partial destruction of the aristocratic classes every- 
where in northern Europe.” ‘Thus shall we “ realize the 
standardization of type so dear to democratic ideals.” 
These and other disputable points the author deals with ; 
and his book, with its wonderfully interesting tables and 
maps, will be everywhere discussed by historical and 
anthropological experts. Experts, if not the general 
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reader, will recognize the origin of many of its state- 
ments, despite the volume’s lack of references. 

Experts, again, will be able to form a just opinion as to 
the value of theories here put forward as if they were 
established facts. The vexed question of the Celts is an 
example ; and we may mention one or two other in- 
stances. Mr. Madison Grant tells us that “‘ the somewhat 
indefinite termination of the Eolithic ” age took place 
some 150,000 years ago, and that the artefacts, in the form 
of eoliths, of the man of that period are found as far back 
as 300,000 years. We will pause for an instant to note 
that these confidently asserted dates are those of Penck, 
though the fact is not here stated. Penck is no doubt a 
great authority ; but other great authorities altogether 
dispute his chronology ; and every geologist will admit 
that these calculations of years are almost without excep- 
tion no more than mere guesses. But to pass to the 
eoliths. There are certain objects known by this name 
which were thought to be the works of man’s hands, until 
the Abbé Breuil recently disposed of them to the satis- 
faction of practically all archeologists. ‘The author 
admits that it is doubtful if these things are artefacts ; 
but he says that it does not matter, since “‘ man must 
have passed through an eolithic stage.” But if his imple- 
ments during this period cannot be distinguished from 
natural stones, how can we possibly determine anything 
from them as to the duration of his period? Again, 
speaking of the Piltdown jaw, he says, “ Further study and 
comparison with the jaws of other primates demonstrated 
that the jaw belonged to a chimpanzee.” The actual 
facts are that so far from this theory having been “‘ demon- 
strated,” it is utterly discredited by almost every living 
anatomist ; and the “‘ demonstration ” is to be found in 
a paper by Gerrit Miller, the findings of which have been 
accepted by only one good authority. 

The book is further marred by its utterances on eugenics. 
“‘ Efforts to indiscriminately preserve babies among the 
lower classes often result in serious injury to the race. 
Mistaken regard for what are believed to be Divine laws, 
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and a sentimental belief in the sanctity of human life, 
tend to prevent both the elimination of defective infants 
and the sterilization of such adults as are themselves of 
no value to the community. The laws of nature require 
the obliteration of the unfit, and human life is valuable 
only when it is of use to the community or race.” We 
have quoted enough to indicate the trend of the author’s 
thoughts ; and it will not surprise anyone to learn that 
he has a quarrel with the Catholic Church because it has 
“‘ impaired the brain capacity of Europe ” by eliminating 
“the free-thinking, progressive and intellectual elements 
. . . leaving the perpetuation of the race to be carried 
on by the brutal, the servile, and the stupid.” In this 
connection we have an account of the Spanish Inquisition, 
exhibiting the usual fallacies following upon imperfect 
acquaintance with the facts. Further, the “ Church of 
Rome has everywhere used its influence to break down 
racial distinctions,” whereas the author evidently thinks 
that they should be maintained, and he would render 
penal the marriage of a white with a black. It is not 
much to be wondered at that his prejudices extend to 
those races who have been most faithful to the Church. 
Of the Irish he seems to be singularly ill-informed, since 
he alludes to the intellectual inferiority of the inhabitants 
of the south and west of that island! The French- 
Canadians “ will succeed in seriously impeding the pro- 
gress of Canada, and will succeed even better in keeping 
themselves a poor and ignorant community of little more 
importance to the world at large than are the negroes in 
the South.” In his eyes, “‘ a free Poland, apart from its 
value as a buffer state, would be actually a step backward.” 
The hastiness with which the author has adopted doubtful 
theories in science has betrayed him into very crude 
fallacies in the formation of his social and other opinions. 


B.C. A. W. 
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N Sunday, December 2nd, at a meeting held in 

the London Opera House to celebrate the British 
Government’s promise to restore Jerusalem to the Jews, 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Mark Sykes, M.P., made a speech, 
which, for its historic interest, we place on record in 
its corrected text : 


I speak as one from without so to say, as a watcher; but I feel that this 
meeting marks a turning-point in the history of your own race, and indeed a 
turning-point in the history of the whole world. When one thinks of the years 
that have passed, of the pages of history which stand between what was, and 
what now is promised, one is dazzled at the possibility of the prospects opening 
before us. I say I speak to you as a watcher ; but you in a sense, perhaps, are 
also watchers ; perhaps you see as I see an Asia stricken with plagues and cum- 
bered with ruins, and a Europe a welter of blood. And I pray that you realize 
that it may be your destiny to be the bridge between Asia and Europe; to bring 
the spirituality of Asia to Europe and the vitality of Europe to Asia. I firmly 
believe that that is the mission of Zionism. I see here something which is 
greater than a dream or a League of Nations. It is a League of Continents, a 
League of races and, finally, a League of ideals. That is the great vision. 
That is what may—that is what does, I believe—lie before you. I know the 
ground, some of it, and I know the dangers and the difficulties. But your time 
of probation has been long; you are schooled in adversity ; you can look on 
difficulties with calm, and you will overcome them. I do not seek for a sudden 
magic transformation. 

No, but I believe you are at the beginning of a great and beneficial and 
irresistible transition. 1 believe you are going to set up a power which is not a 
domination of blood, or a domination of gold, but a domination of intellectual 
force. I believe you will see in Palestine a centre of ideals radiating out to 
every country in the world where your people are. And if there is one thing 
that gives me great pleasure to-day, it is to feel that, at this turning-point in 
your history, when the hope of redemption is held out to you, you think not only 
of yourselves but also of your fellows in adversity, the Armenians and Syrian 
Arabs. If Jew, Armenian, and Arab hold together, the realization of their 
ideals is certain. It is impossible that in so great and good an achievement 
there will not be people who will wishit ill. If you are disunited, there will be the 
danger of becoming the prey of a political adventurer, a militarist or some other 
sort of adventurer. You do not want that. There must be a satisfied and 
tranquil Syria for liberty to be certain in Palestine. There must be a guarantee 
that no savagery shall return through conquered Armenia. You want to see 
Armenia free because you want all peoples free. You want to see the Arabs 
free because the Arab will be and must always be your neighbour. I look 
forward, through difficulty and through pain, to see Armenia free, a proof of the 
inevitable triumph of right over the greatest might there may be. I look to see 
the Arab civilization restored once more in Bagdad and Damascus, and I look 
to see twixt the two a reborn Israel by tolerance hushing mockery and dispelling 
doubts ; and all three nations giving out to the world the good that God has 
infused into them. | 
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